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to THE HONOURABLE 

GEORGE ANNESLET, 

' OP 

ARLEY-HALL, 

7jy THE COUNTY OF STAFFORD. 



Dear Sir^ 

Confident in the moral tendency of 
the following writings^ could I be as confident^ that^ 
printed under the appellation oi poems ^ they were 
really such, and not to be accounted so, by modern 
courtesy, upon the insufficient authority of a me- 
trical garb, I should then inscribe them to you with 
much satis&ftion, indulging a delightful hope, that 
when that event, common to all men, has taken 
place respecting us, our names will continue united^ 
and that it may hereafter be remembered, that we 
were friends. Of posthumous fame I am desirous 
by the natural bent of my mind, and surely can 
have no moral motive not to avow this ingenuous 
tendency, knowing that the glory of eminent men 
in past times is the richest inheritance of succeedmg 
generations, and that the desire of bequeathing this 
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benefaftion to future times is conducive to a 6ofi- 
du(5t the most beneficial to the present. But if 
individuals, otherwise qualified for the attainment 
of glory, are yet precluded from it by unpropitious 
and uncontrollable circumstances, there is yet no 
cause for^dejeftion, for they are still at liberty to 
look to that only reward which, after all, can per- 
fcdtly satisfy a truly great and good mind. Such a 
mind too will soon forget its own disappointments, 
and tremWe to repine when it recoUefts with the 
admirable Gray, 

How many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear« 

How many a flower is born to blush unseen. 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

You, my noble friend, are not yet old enough 
to adopt with me the following sentence of my 
amiable school-fellow Cowley, 

Let my life sleep, and learn to love its end. 

The world is all before you, and may a good Pro- 
vidence be your guide. It is your duty to look 
forwards to a very aftive scene of life, since God 
has been so bountiful to you in a trust of good 
talents, good dispositions, and good principles, that 
you owe it to Him, to yourself, to your friends, 
and to your country, to yield to none of your re- 
nowned ancestors (I am aware of the extent of the 
retrospeft) in a life, and God grant it may be a 
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Jong and happy one, framed upon the worthiest 
designs, and issuing in the very best efFefts to 
society. And I indulgp myself in this hope with 
the more confidence, assured that you will also find 
a most powerful incentive, to every noble exertion, 
in your ardent wish to increase the welfare of one, 
whose interests you have had the good fortune to 
unite with your own by the nearest and dearest 
bond, and in the possession of whose unblemished 
and attraftive converse you will find every thing 
that can prompt and reward a life of the most 
illustrious virtue^ 

I have the honour to be. 
Dear Sir, 
Your most sincere friend, 

and obliged humble servant, 

G. BUTT. 

Kidderminster, 
Sfftember 2 2^, 1793. 
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AN 

EPISTLE 



TO 

EDWARD fVINNINGTON, ESQ.* 
AT Rome. 

■■■ ' sssssssss 

Describing a journey of two days in North Wales. 



Firjl Day. 

Whilst you, my friend, on soft Italians scenes. 
By Claude depidlur'd, and by Virgil sang. 
Fix the chaiui'd eye — me native Britain calls 
To mark her Sununer-vesture*s thousand folds. 
Floating o'er forms that speak the master hand 
Which on the universe spread Beauty's robe. 
'Twas on the day — yes, on that very day. 
When you from Vallombrosa raptur'd saw 
The green Valdarno, the delicious domes 
Of Tuscan Florence, and, in distant view. 



* Now Sir EswAip WtHHtwcTOV, Bart, of Stanford-Court, la 
the county of Worcester. This epistolary joui^nal was written between 
twenty and thirty years ago. It has now undergone fuch corredion a« 
was consbtent with a poem descriptive of real scenes, which the 
author never saw but once. Originally, and upon this revision, he 
lias l)een studious, where he obviously professes to describe the trutht 
not to invent. 
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Beyond die num'rous Apennines, descry'd 
The Adriatic — that, in Summer-dde, 
In healdi, in Lifers prime seasoni all at ease, 
I with a friend,^ QOQgcnial tp my soult 
SougHt in old Cambria's sweet recesses wild. 
That feast of fancy which, who tastes not, leaves 
Hii heart a vi£tim to corroduig Care* 

Pass'd die rude babbling Caireoc's brook, that bounds 
The realm of Albion, and the solemn woods 
Where Chirk, time-honour'd, rears its casded roof 
( Wi^n whose hoary towers the minftrers harp 
Has oft cheer'd high the Baron's fesdve board). 
We climb'd Kefnicbar, from whose storm-beat brow. 
Thro' meads meandring, we descryM the Dee. 
Beyond the verd'rous level of the meads, . 
Chequering the gloom of woods, fer-glitftering cUfi 
Shone ; and still far beyond 'em, Ugh in air. 
Bold on a moimtain's summit, haply diea 
Ting'd with the dawn's increasing blushes, towVd 
A time-rent casde. There, in days of yore 
(So spoke, nor coldly spoke, our inward thoughts) 
Wont Chivalry die banner'd red-cross rear. 
Then borne by memory o'er die fleeting forms 
Of human manners — nor insensate borne 
From modern life to Britain's elder days — 
We could not now behold the well-sang Dee f 
Thro' rugged rocks tumbling his foamy waves^ 
Bcneadi the grey stone of a mould'ring bridge. 



^ The Rev. John Cbappil Woobmovsb, Reaor •€ DaniDgt^n, ia 

Shroplhire. 

t By manf an old Bard* 
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Nor think how ofty beneath tfie manly march 
Of warrion casM in fteel, its force had diook. 
Thence as we joumey'd, ever and anon. 
Among die hills was heard the warbling pipe 
Of shepherd, stretch'd upon the fragrant thyme. 
Beside his peaceful flock. Soul-soodiing reed I 
Thus heard *mid Nature's well-accotding scenes. 
Sweeter than ought of studied minstrelsy 
In gorgeous cities, where ambitious Art, 
Laboring, "Assays to urge her ill-strainM strengA, 
In hard atchievement, and unwonted league 
Of sounds ill-sorted — apter to surprise, 
By quaint contrivance, die mere pride of Taste^. 
Than soodi die soul by touching melody. 
And rule die careless heart with Music's power. 

We pass'd LangoUin, ere die stdtry noon 
Bade vA repose in Cnicis' shadowy vale. 
The breezy diade refreshed us, reinspir'd 
To mark, with all die force of Fancy't eye. 
The bordering mountains, on whose diyihy downs 
The white sheep wand'ring crop dieir pure repast. 
Beneath — trim Cultivation half-way reigns 
Aside die hills, where oft her humid hand 
Has spread on upland field the meadoviry green-— 
There at their pasture stand the slow-foot kine, 
Or die young steed pursues his gamesome gyres. 
Here— caudous Toil has wound die barrier-thorny 
Fair flowering in die May, or hedge-row elms 
Guard die red faUow and the golden grain.' 
There Bdany a fiutn-coty 'mid embowering oaks^ 
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Joys in the shade, or mountain-hut aflfbrds 
The brow of blameless Toil a rich xepose, 
'Mid whistling winds his lullaby to rest—* 
'Mid the drear night soul-harrowing to the wretch 
That earns affli£tive pomp at Virtue's cost. 

Down in the dale, widi many a rocky fall. 
The stream runs murmuring under the cool shade 
Of ashes — quivering aspens — poplars grey — 
The dark-hued alder, which aslant, or tall. 
Oak-like appears, or, with its clustering young. 
Hides the swamp marsh — die bittern's lonely range. 
There too we saw the random withy, known 
By fragrant blossom rob'd in silvery down ; 
And there the willow, whose scrcner hue 
A greener gloss to neighbouring hombean gives. 
There too we saw die freely-flowing birch. 
The beauteous barberry, and the verdant beech, 
The maple's parsley leaf and rugged bark. 
The snowy-blossom'd diorn, and unshorn yew. 
The berried hoUy (cheering Winter's frown). 
The shadowy sycamore, and sullen sloe. 
These, with a nameless and unnumber'd band 
Of shrub or tree, with Nature's unseen grace 
(Save where, attentive to its proper school. 
On scenes like these the poet's eye is glanc'd). 
Deck the calm vale, and, with a secret charm. 
Favour die spirit of the soften'd seer. 
Or prompt the pensive muse her truest airs. 
Thence, in this seat seleft for raptur'd thought. 
Her shrine Religion rais'd, whose hallow'd fane, 
Solemn in ruins and the tints of time 
"*Mid&t gadding ivy, dignifies the vale. 
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Deepens the sweet repose, and yields die soul 
Glad truancy from Lifers contentious toils. 

Here it seem'd good, beside the gurgling stream, 
Beneath die shadow of die moss-grown fane. 
Carelessly spread upon the daisied turf, 
T* enjoy a simple meal,*with social phat 
Enhanced, and many a merry madrigal 
Whisded from upland lawn by laboring hind. 
In diis rare moment of serene delight, 
A nymph, neat handed, in die passing stream 
Plied her clean husbandry on many a vest 
Of rusdc guise — and all the while ihe sang : 
Of Davy, sang she^ pas&M die stormy seas. 
To follow wocfiil war in foreign lands ; — 
Widi him how oft die mountain goat she trac'd-^ 
For him prepared the sweetest oaken cake — ^ 
Laj^ on his arm when rain beat on the shed. 
And wint'ry torrents roarM a-down die dale ; 
How her^true lover, wont to deck her hair 
JWith coloured riband from die neighbouring mart— 
How blidiely she would iii his presence sing— 
Her in her presence tune his warbling pipe^ — 
But, ah ! my Davy will return no more. 
Was still the burden of her plaintive song- 
No more return to tune his warbling pipe. 
To hear her blithely sing, return no more ;— 
White are his bones where die fell raven croaks — 
White are his bones where rav'nous vultures scream- 
White are his bones — and he'll return no more I 

The vale of Crucis, and the damsel's song, 
Have ccas'd to charm us. Onward as we wind. 
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By flow degrees Ac valley-scenes recede 

To dreary deserts— tffl arotind us frown 

Bleak hills, and stony cliffs, and many a rood 

Of black'ning heath, where never cheerful cot 

Bless'd the night wandVer with its streaming light, 

Since there a direful crew of wizards joined 

In furious confIi£t : — thrice diree days they fought, 

And thrice three nights ('tis sung), and shook the rocks^ 

And thuxlder'd through the waste with hidepus roar. 

Thes6 horrors passed— we now enraptur'd hafl'd 
The verd'rous glories of the CWuid's vale ! • 

Where the far distant barriers of her hills 
Decreasing seem'd, between the sloping bourns^ 
Justin the dim horizon, we descry 'd 
Th« vast expansion of the solemn sea ; 
By us, fim seen, by us, to whom one jJace * 
Was native, and, auspicious in our birth, s 

Ordain'd us twins in Friendship's sacred league* 

llien as with Chappel, dearest of dear friends^ 
I thro' this Cambrian Tempe roam'd at ease, 
And knew more joy, than oft has beoi my lot^ 
Haply (so chance dispos'd our free discourse). 
The converse tum*d on absent friec^ belov'd :>— » 

On Micio's mild reserve and tenderest hearty 
A genius modesty still half conceals. 
Yet under this sweet diade and softening veil, 
A soul of manly truth, and proud contempt 



* Lichfield. 
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Of sordid condu^ — ^wkh that coQStaocy 
In friendship, digse compassionate regards 
To venial frailties in a friend well known. 
And all tho^ mild and mannerly respedlst 
Which gild the wor& that digqifies mankind* 

On Gratian, bless'd with every social grace-<^ 
Best seen in Friendship's genVous laws, and bom 
To mellow science with die charms of ease. 
Shed on substantial worth the fairest bloom* 
Catch Wisdom at the pomt, and yield to Tnitb 
The purest graces of perspicuous speech— 
Gay, without maKcc — ^pensive, without pangs— » 
The zealous patriot, with the courtier's ease — 
And, whilst each Art proclaims him for her own^ 
Embrac'd by Science widi a parent's pride.—!- 

On Fhcedon's ample intelledl — a mind 
Keen to divide — to peoetrate— compare— 
And wing its way with ease thro' truths profound. 
His forceful wit, yet ever imder rule 
Of Heaven-taught wisdom, and a heart whkh scorns. 
By selfish lux'ries, in himself to stay 
An ever-flowing fount of charity. — 

On Myron's manly fire, widi judgmcut fiaug^ 
A strength of mipd wluch, like the solar orb. 
Shoots every way its rays, and beams to bless; 
Indulgent as maternal love, yet firm 
As ancient heroism at Duty's call. 

Nordiou, Asaphius, wert in such an hour 
Forgot by me. Oh, happiest of madkind ! 
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For what is happiness but worth like diine— 
Deep erudition, and a soul, by birth 
Steep'd in the very fount of Helicon ? 
Be such thy praises ; but they melt as stars 
Before thy sun*bnght san£Ht]es of soul : 
That piety (oh rare desert !) from youth — 
That heart of sympathetic tenderness — 
^ That will, at Candour's kind, assiduous call. 
To mark, to cherish, to reward desert — 
That firmness to come forth, in impious times. 
The just defender of primeval Faith — 
That zeal, so temper'd with humility. 
That the convicted blend esteem with love — 
And public praise, unsought, thy virtue crowns- 
Nor did I then, my thoughts employ'd on thee. 
Leave him unprais'd, thy brodier — now no more. 
Oh ! his peculiar merits well might win 
Lingering attention — ^what perceptions clear 
Of Nature's beauties, blent widi piercing wit 
To^an the chara£ters of men, and weigh 
Things with such moral amplitude of mind. 
As spoke each charity of life his own. 
Soft was his heart, and pleasing melancholy 
Wrought elegance around his feeling soul. 
Averse from gen*ral converse — frank, and free 
Where Friendship sway*d, he ever yielded Truth 
The gen'rous zeal that warms his noble race. 
As thus our souls delighted roam in thought 
To distant friends -7- with an unusual charm 
(And who can wonder ?) from their leafy sprays. 
The birds sweet audience court. From clust'ring elms. 
The lonely thrush pours wide his mellow tones — 
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Tunes the gay lark his ever-warbling lay, 
Whibt from the shrubby glade or rocky dell. 
The blackbird's simple carol sounds a-field. 
And charms attention to his sylvan haunt* 

But, nlence all ye feathery choristers. 
The nig^tbgale preludes to sing, and plac'd 
On yon lone sycamore which shades the down» 
Whispers ailhile his airs» then hig^ in song 
Trills to the raptur'd ears of still Attention, 
And) with h^many-winding cadence, wins 
From soodiing Speech btr most padietic powers. 

Far from my Converse, ever far is he • 
That hadi no sense, sweet bird, of thy sweet strains^ 
No apprehension of serene delight — 
The purer bliss of fency-featur*d life. 
Averse to love or friendship, gross of thought, 
The plodder plunges through his miry track, 
To low desires enslav'd, and sordid gain. 
To you, dear friend, I thus my heart disclose 
(Tho* wand'ring from my theme), as wont ere wbil^ 
When you and I, in well remembered days. 
Conversed harmonious. — But I now resume 
My pleasing journey thro' the Chluid's vale. 

|x> ! as we Iinger'd near Bahamnied*s woods. 
Where B ♦ ♦ * 1 1 steals awhile from patriot cares^ 
To woo die muses — through a rocky road. 
Before us slowly pacM an ancient swain. 



t Now the Rlsht Hon. Lord B * • * t« 

• 
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As slow before him went his little flock : 
Bow-bent he was with age, and worn ivith care j 
An oaken crook supports his tremulous frame. 
With rev'rencc due we greet him, and converse 
On times foregone — on Merlin's magic cbaxm9-«« 
On Cambria's princes, and Llewellyn'* liyie> 
Till grown familiar, thus die hoary swain 
His lowly life dedcrib'd^ andxncaa estaft:-^ 

" Yon ivied cottage, and yon bubMhig sti«ani^ 
^ Yon little garden, and yem t&ymy beiik^ 
•< Widi this small flock, have lutherto sustained, 
*« To these grey hairs, ray life — a life of care : 
*** My care is needful, for I live by care ; ^ 

*< My food is simple, and my raiment mean-^ 
*< For I am poov ; but had I wealth and land— 
«< Had I the wealth and land of that great Knight, 
<< Whose goodly mansion stands beside yon wood, 
*< My clothes should silken b«, and shine Vith golc^ 
^ And in my hall,, throughout the livelong day, 
<< I'd hear die tinkling of the British harp^ 
<< But yon gseat Knig^ the plainest miment weaes;^ 
<< Nor dodi of gold, nor silken-shinti^ hose; 
^ Oft is he seen, slow wand'ring, as in thought^ 
•* Tliro' shady woods, and over lofty hills,. 
** And by the roaring of the jnountain stream j 
•* Or stealing down steep dingles, oft is heard. 
*< To speak fine verses in the solemn gloom, 
•* 'Mid brambly wilds, and brooks, and dropping springs j 
•* Am dien to all the brooks and dropping springs, 
^^ He gives melodious names, and tells such tales^ 
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<< In words so plain, and yet so musical^; 
« That I9 rude shepherd, joy to hear him speaks 
« Lean list*ning 00 my crook, nor heed my sheep, 
<< My strayis^ iheepw.nor heed the closing day." 

Admonished by the sweet approach of eve. 
We dience by Ruthen's castled ruins pass, 
Hast'ning to Denbigh. Now no more is heard 
The buz of children in the village school ; 
But, as they gambol on the way-worn field. 
Their intermitted voices pierce our ears. 
Borne by the fav'ring gale. The jocund swains^ 
Befide die may-pole lay their blunted scythes. 
And deftly trip it to the pra&is'd harp 
Of blind musician. Breezy blew that eve-^ 
Loose from the may-pole wav'd the flow'ry wreaths 3 
Upon the duttshoUs sit die rustic dames— 
Chat as diey knit, or» tumng, turn dieir wheels : 
The merry milkmaids, singing, in a row. 
Glide thro' dje hamlet to the nei^ibouring mead* 
Great is our joy to see the buxom swain 
Light o'er die stile widi Phillis bounding, lead 
The rosy nymph diro' die sweet blossom'd beanM 
To cot fresh smokmg, or convivial green. 
Ah ! dien, Maria, dien I thought on thee, 
BlocHning with beauty, yo'udi, and roseat healdi-*- 
Thy grace of movement, and thy grace of formt 
And all diat soft serenity of soul. 
So sweedy imagM by diy face and mien : 
But little diought I dMui diy bloomii^ charms 
Were soon to widier ia an early tomb ; — 
Then 4id I hope^—bot what is human hope I 
c a 
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The lengdienM shadows, and the silent air. 
Fragrant and breezy, thro* whose clear expanse 
Tlie distant scenes with more distin^on pres< 
On Rapture's eye, than in the misty blaze^ 
And lavishM lustre of die mid-day sun ; 
These, and whatever signs attend die close 
Of Suoimer's day, attend the sweet approach 
Of eve when sweetest, touch widi truest joy 
Our senses, and inspire serene delight. 
But now, Widi rattling hoo&, our horses gain 
The streets of Denbigh. Soon the castled hill 
We liiountcd, curious at one view to see 
The wide-spread valley, and the last remains 
Of glistering day amid the growing gloom. 
Around us, where we stood — above — ^below^ 
The ruin'dcasde spreads. • A gateway here 
Beatrs the dread image of a Britifh prince; 
The gathered soil a range of windows diere 
. Half hides, and diere the ciunb'rous eardi has &il*d, 
Disclosing wide die capdve's drear abode, 
Beneath incumbent tow'r. Here spreading heaps 
Of ivy swell widi interteicture close 
O'er buried ruins — there die searching eye 
Would lose die limits of die casded pile^ 
If, haply, the lone arch, and lofty tower 
Emerging, had not mark'd die spacious bourns^] 
When r^al Policy, widi jealous eye, 
Survey'd die bulwark — soon a dread decree 
Amiounc'd its fate, and with explosure dire 
Of nitrous banels, into ruins burst 
The pile stupendous : down die steep descent 
KoUM the vast niins~diund'rous was die dang 
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Of turrets tumbling down die ravagM hilU 

Or whirl'd aloof thro' the re-bellowing air* 

StiU are the massy fragments seen, as rocks 

By earthquakes shattered, or^the bolts of Heav'm ' 

These, one might fancy, die terrific arms 

Tom by die giant-brood from mother Earth 

In impious battle. Where die pond'rous rocks» 

Rebounding from the solid gates of Heav'n, 

Fell — ^there they rooted in the ground — infixM 

For ages, as the everlastmg hills. 

Ah ! who can view unmov'd the dread remains— 

The mould'ring tombs — die ruinM palaces. 

And castled fabrics of renowned men. 

That once sustained the busied lot of life. 

And, widi their generadons, now are gone — 

Whelm'd in diat flood of time which, soon or late, . 

Comes on us all, and sweeps us from remembrance ? 

Mindful of social meal and due repose, 
fleasingly pensive down die hill we stray'd. 



Journey from Denbigh to Llanrhett. 



Secoftd Day. 

* 

At lengdi, my friend, at social meal we met. 
Nor did we not enjoy the tender kid, 
Or ale pourM skilfully by pra6lisM hand 
Of landlord, rising m die chrystal glass 
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Twinkles d^ frodi, and foams above the brim* 
The joyous host, as we the beverage <}uafiv 
Eyes It decreasing, and, with lau^ng eyes. 
Demands die praise we bughingly bestow. 

Our wegried nature has partaken now 
Freshening repast, and wjtits fit hour of resf. 
Careless we ply the miscellaneous chat. 
Till o*er us sybtl^ Sleep unnodc'd stole. 
Awaking, Chappel cries, why fleep we here ? 
Still half asleep, scarce knowing what I spoke— r 
Then let us hence, I cried, our destined time 
Admits no waste upon a tedious road. 
That yields no rare display of Nature's scenes. 
We'll see the Conway, ere the rising sun, 
And see (what is too seldom seen by me) 
The birth of Mom *mid Nature's fairest scenes* 
My ready friend has touchM the tinkling be)l— « 
The ready landlord has the chaise prepared. 
The moon shines clear — down, down the slope street clangs 
The burly carriage — many a casement opes^ 
Where midnight wassails banifh calm reposCy 
Or Pity keeps her vigils by the sick. 
Our intennitted rest renew'd, we sleep 
Soy^ as the ship-boy on the whistling sbroyj ; 
He wants no downy pillow — neither we : 
So slept we soundly, till at Conway's flood 
(What time was dawning light) amv'd, we pasff 
A bowery road. It was a delicate mom — 
Th* aerial breeze was fragrant, and the sense 
Most exquisitely wop'd. The paly moon 
Lies in the Heav'ns with her attendant staif— 
The mild memorial of departed night 
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'Twas one clear azure o'er Ae dowdEldss sky*; 
The swarthy fisher had nor dragged his teat 
From wiBow'd haven, nor the wakened boof 
His straw-buiit hutJ unktch'd. The troddttl pau^ 
Art unfrequentedy where anon ftaQ pace 
The whisding Itrb^fer to hi* daily toil, 
Mark'd by the milk-maid^ tripping m^rrily^ 
Red^ a rose, along the dewy mead. 
The krik scUt nestles in the ckrvdc'd turf. 
Soon to arise, and on die morning breeze 
To warble as he 8oars4 The morning b^eze 
Upon our cheeks pky'd co<J — whilst o» tlic swoJ 
The soli^nm silence of the dawning day 
Impress'd a fine s^satioa— ^a^my mind 
Mus'd— kow benumb'd in death-resemblkg; sleeps 
Innume^Ie men would soon awake^ 
Too many wrcmhcs fo forgotten woe— 
To pleasure some, and some to gaudy poim|i, 
And those disdoAions, which the leveller Slelsp^ 
Like l^th, destroys, and in one common fomr 
Of blank insensibility, for a time 
Buries the bustling, many-fated race. 
So musing on the steep and boveery road, 
Darksome we joumeyM^— whilst th* unvarying scene 
Permittsed thus to muse;' but now the boughs, 
SuAlettly parting wide, a right disclosed 
Which disenti-anc'd us, and compelFd die soul- 
To look abroad, and, thro* theraptur'd eye, , 
To feast sublime upon die works of God. 

It was die Penmenmaur, whose mountainous mast 
Bulg'd on die vacant air,*which fim amaz'd us ;— 
Rough were its sides, with many a rocky clifiv 
Which all about it hung like ruined towers 
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Of some great city by an eardiquake rent 
From its broad base, or by die thund'rous storm 
Of num'rous hosU,' by lingVing siege enrag'd. 
Oppos'd to this dread speftacle, appears 
. The beauteous grandeur of fiiir-spreading woods ; 
Nor shatter'd of their boughs by stormy blasts 
Nor by the fiery lightning rent, the trees 
Lift their round heads, fair-swelling on the sight» 
And feather down the Conway's shapely shore* 
Between the mountain and the wpods appear 
Old Aberconway, whose embattled walk 
Present the Baron's citadel entire^ 
Save where the glooming ivy broadly spreads 
Its rev'rend foliage ; or, high poiz'd in air. 
Hangs from a tow'r some over-lhadowing tree, 
Hawthorn with bushy boughs, or slender ash. 
Umbrageous yew, or verdant sycamore. 
Beside the walls, the swelling Conway spreads. 
Sea-like, and, in its stately mirror, shews 
The bord'ring range of turrets ; here the bark 
Anchors — anon, with sails expanded, flies 
Before the morning gale — loud flap the sails. 
Or gently bellying to the wind, the bark 
Over the smooth tide speds its easy way. 
Beyond the flood, ascending^ woodlands grace 
The barren beach ; and, bosom'd high in groves. 
Rise the grey turrets of an ancient ball — 
Beside whose rich domain, the Cape of Ormc 
Thrusts his rough rocks into th' lemian sea« 

Sweet was our morning's meal, old Cambria's scenes 
Thrill tlirough our hearts-^the tosirs of ancient days 
Encircling, whirl our thoughts a charming round, 
And antiquate, it seem'd, our very souls. 
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Nodiing was wandngy *mid a stranger race-*-^ 
Far from old homes (yet thither many a diotight. 
Glancing with love), in youth, in health — and far 
From odier fnends. We felt out friendship's force : 
Unutterable charm I — tears from my eyes 
Stole, when the harper, bard-like blind, across 
The Cambrian lyre his volant fingers direw. 
And call'd fordi ancient airs, which once had pow'r 
To smooth die stem and fuirow'd front of Wan 

To Bangor dience, upon the level shore, 
We bend our course. Beneath the horses hoof 
Crash heaps of fra£fcur'd shells, or on the sand 
We smoothly pace it by the roaring sea— > 
On which the sun fuU-blazing showers his rays. 
Chequering with tremulous light the azure waves 
Wpich roll innumerable ; here and there 
The sea-birds o'er die wide-spread waters sail 
With steady wiipig, or, circling in the air, 
Drop down swift-gliding, or as floating buoy 
Are gently wafted on die waving sea. 
We pass'd die perilous Penmenmaur — awhile 
Refreshed at low-roofd Bangor — ere tjie noon, 
Carnarvon's tow'rs beheld and beauteous bay. 
And high above diem Snowden's doud-capt mass. 
Eager we visit soon the casded beech ; 
And as we stood beside the surging sea. 
And heard its suUen song— with hand uprais'd, • 

The guide seem'd chiding us to mark die tow'r 
Where Edward of Carnarvon first began 
His luckless life. Then, dien thy fiiend, as wont. 
Thus morally exclaim'd : ah I how hath Time 
Blurr'd Glory's scene ! There canopies of state^ 
. 
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There storyiog tapesdy» graced, the feasJtfiiliXKM&s; 

There the shrill clarion^ to the mellow horn 

Attemper'd, echo'd thro' the vaulted roofs. 

And cheerly sounded o'er die wat'ry shore. 

Then as at night from yon high turret blaz'd 

Tlie radiant lamp* the sea-lost mariner 

'Was taught to shun the hidden rocks and sands* 

Now hollow sounding wind, now wasting rain. 

The royal palace with rude empire sway : 

Along yon courts, where once was heard the h(x^ 

Of prancing war-horse, or the lively din 

Of knights careering with emblazon'd arms 

At gorgeous tournament ; where once was heard 

From golden gallery the band of bards 

Smiting the bold harp to the songs of war. 

And kings in high state sat, and drank the strain^ 

And for fresh battles fir'd— the shrill-voicM bat 

With short excursion flits, and clam'rous owls 

From ancient ivy urge their nightly course 

Beneath the moonlight ; as they sail along, 

Black o'er the brighten'd ground their shadows glide^ 

Seen by poor pilgrims, shelt'ring with regret. 

Where dainty dames once slept in gilt alcoves. 

To Snowdcn thence we took our destin'd way ; 
Dark grew the day with clouds and drizzly rain^- 
When at the mountain's foot a cot we saw, 
■ And, ent'ring, shelter crav*d* The dwelling rude« 
And rude the tenants— on their feet, I ween, 
No hosen ; oaten cake they brought, and ale-^ 
And turf ilUscented smok'd upon the hearth* 
In vain we hop'd Serener skies — in vain 
WishM to descry from Snowden's lofty brow • 
The wide-spread sea beneath, and varied land. 



^ 
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This was Ac scene to crown our Cambrian touri 
In purpos'd hope ; but oft man*s hopes are dews 
Before the blazing sun of Providence^ 
Or on his disappointments, Grace divine 
Builds higher bliss than his weak reason plans;* 
No longer side by side, with social chat. 
The tedious road we shortened, or observed 
The rarer forms which Nature her^ piiesents ; 
Le£l'ring on curve, and contrast — one by one. 
Clad in diick coats of unbeseeming shape, 
0*er rocks, bogs, pools, and foaming catarads^ 
Our guide we foUow'd : heavy beat die rains. 
And blasts of blustVing wind around us riOar*d. 
Dread scene I — imagine first an ample dale. 
One side of which the ^aggy Snowden forms. 
Half hid in clouds, along whose broken base 
Lay pil'd prodigious rocks, which oft are heanl 
Tempesting down liis side with thund'rous roar. 
And sometimes seen, amid dieir prone cancer. 
To leap enormous from a mightier rock, 
Dash'd to the nether flood. Wide spreads the flood— « 
The white waves curl aside the distant banks. 
And the bar*d e|^h beneath the headlong load 
Shakes : at her hearth, the matron, 'mid her babes. 
Sits spinning unappall'd, and says, to still 
The little startled crew, * 'tis only Snowden.' 
Adverse to Suowden's side, another ridge 
Spreads mountainous, and this In height so rast. 
That its grey summits shun the stretching sight. 
So dark a roof of clouds then over-hung 
The dale— whilst issuing from the craggy sides, 
Vast cataradbs (their upland source m;seen). 
In whitening toiTcnts, thio' the dim dale flash'd, 
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Tho* Phoebus from his noon-day height 
Now pours the broadest blaze of light. 
Yet, sailing in the Heavens afar, 
Methinks I see Diana's car 
Softly sliding down the skies. 
Above yon hills f which eastern rise, 
Bellona thence, in elder days. 
Bade great Glendower's tents to blaze 
'Mid spacious mounds, which now bestow 
The sheep a fence from driving snow. 
Or, wheA the Sun meridian rides, 
Proteft 'em with their ridgy sides. 
Lo ! to these hills Diana's car 
Seems now its glitt'ring pomp to bear. 



* In the year 1776. 
Woodburv hills, where Owen Glendowcr had hi* canvp. 
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As if on that aerial seat 
Meant a choir of Gocb to meet 
Pomona, busied to prepare 
Her rich repast and neilar'd fare 
On mountains, whence her raptur'd eyo 
Views the yales diat such supply. 
Ah ! as' the glories ni^er move. 
The c^r I saw seems that of Love ; 
And Hymen, witfi his festive trains. 
In Pomona's * valley deigns. 
At Love's request, his visit pay — 
Redoubling the delights of May. 
Then, Hymen, with thy smiling friend, 
Young Love, and Beauty's queen descend. 
Where Pomona's genial band 
Sheds plenty o'er the laughing land. 
But, hovering first in air sublime, 
Deign hear Palemon's rapt'rous rhyme ; 
And, whilst he paints the valley's praise. 
Gaze, O ye Gods, delighted gaze ! 

See, ranging o'er yon beacon-height. 
The glooming groves chastise the light ; 
Mix'd with the copse, the moor, the down^^ 
Uplands green and fallows brown. 
All in a thousand shapes^ combined. 
As Chance hath left or Art design'd, 
Widi varying lights and sliadows please, 
Such as chequer waving seas* 



• A rich vale in'Worcettershire, washed bf the river T^eme, 
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And now behold die sheep that stray. 
The Iambs too which about them play 
Beside yon thyme-empurpled hill^ 
Beneath whose shelter, gracious still 
To worthy time-honour'd Courtesy 
Her gate expands with heart-felt glee^ 
And bids Palemon praise the dome * 
Where once Diametas f found his home^ 
Smiting with more dian past'ral fire^ 
And yet widi past'ral ease, his lyre ; 
Where wise Alexis, J mild of mien» 
Sooth'd the soul with airs serene, 
Yet on his lyre could varying play 
Airs that made the gravest gay ; 
Where all-accomplish*d Corin H shcfw'd 
To Damon § what to Fame was ow'd^ 
Pointing his enthusiast guest 
The path by poet's foot unpressM ; 
Where Art, with unrelenting aim. 
Smooths and works her way to fame. 
Now mark the glittering rocks that rise 
Amid yon wilds, where Labour plies, 



* Abberley-lodse, the teat of Robikt Bromlit, Esq. the descendant 
of the celebrated Mr. Walsh. 

t Drfden* 

t Addiion* It is more than probable, that it was in this fittiaf seat 
of the Muses, where this amiable writer planned hU Worcestershire 
papers^ and saw the original Sir Roger de Coverlef .^ 

II WtitXAM Walsk, Esq. 

f Pope, 
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Darkling^ deq> in mines, the toil 

Which bids the Winter's evening smilej 

When all around the blazing fire 

Ariconian ciips inspire 

Those honest hearts, whose jovial glee • 

Laughs with old Simplicity^ 

See there the winding path-way^ worn. 

Across the lightsome fields of com. 

Whence with delight die wanderer sees 

Hoary glens and shadowy trees ; 

Where, murmuring down the shrubby glade, 

Streamlets flash thro' twilight shade. 

Yon woods beside, yon orchards near. 

Her farm-cot Ceres joys to rear — 

Each with its flowery garden grac'd. 

Where the thatch'd hive duly plac'd. 

Busy bee, with humming lay. 

Sings the birth of merry May. 

Bedeck'd with blossoms white as snow» 

Bloom the pear-trees, many a row ; 

Whilst Ariconium's roseat tree 

Widely wafts its fragrancy. 

Deign'd he, the Muse's god, again 

Frequent the meads — a tuneful swain, • 

The Muse's god would fail in lays 

Fitting yon fair meads to praise — 

To praise yon stream which winding flows. 

And half die valley's grace bestows. 

Its silvery zone, that seems to glide 

Amid the scene with parent pride. 

There, in their fresh attire, the trees, 

Oft waving with die river's breeze. 
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O'er-hanglng, now conceal the stream. 
Now yield it to die sunny beam. 
Disclosing to the distant sight. 
Its liquid mirror of the light.* 

Haste, Hymen^ haste, and here descend 
With thy laughter-loving friend, 
With sportive Healdi of ruddy mien. 
With Hope, and peace, and Beauty's queen. 
Hear from yon cloud the blithe-ey*d May 
Tune for thee her roundelay. 
Whilst all about her, as she sings. 
The Zephyrs crowd and flap their wings. 
Haste dien with thy beauteous train. 
Whose influence guards diy golden reign. 
Whose presence now breathes grace and joy. 
Some blest event proclaiming nigh. 

From many a realm of warmer day. 
Glad Hymen cries, I bend my way. 
Nor ill exchange the citron grove. 
Or the myrtle bow'rs of love, 



♦ Thia epiiodical description of the piAureaque valley, itk which 
Palemon residet, is as accurate as be could make it with the advantage 
of copying, with pen in hand, from the windows in his houfe. In dif- 
ferent aspeSs, the different objeds described as far as they were visible. 
This circumstance may account for the corredness of the description, 
and. at the same time, for the defers of it in other respeds. When 
the reader is apprifed that Edwin and Annabel are the principal residents 
in point of property, &c. in this beautiful valley, the description of it 
will not be judged episodical in the extreme. 
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For this fair vale, by Nature drest 
In Pomona's greenest vest, 
JWliere Summer seeks 8ele£k retreat. 
From the swart domains of heat. 
Where thou, so lov'd by me, sv^eet May, 
Shalt crown me with thy garland gay. 
He spake, and May, nigh hovering, showers. 
From her unfolded nfantle, flowers, 
Which filling, snow-like, o*er die vale. 
Fragrance, worthy Heav'n, exhale. 
Whilst ev'ry where from ev'ry tree 
Trill the birds new melody. 
Palemon snatch'd his harp, yet fears 
(Such warblings so enchant his ears) 
To touch it — though his raptur'd eye 
Sparkles a lightning flash of joy. 
Where, on a mount bedeck'd with bowers. 
To Hymen rais'd, a temple towers ; 
There, 'mid the rose and jasmine, rise 
Clouds of incense to the skies. 
But now the clarion's mellow voice 
Bids the vile rejoice, rejoice ! 
As through the temple's golden gate. 
The Gods glide on with godlike state, 
Till Hymen, thron'd, lifts high his hand, 
And utters thus his blest command : 
" Let all, whom gen'rous love would bind, 
" Approach, and here my favour find." 
Scarce had he spoken, when, behold ! 
Clouds 'gan gather — air grew cold ; 
Songs from the greenwood sound no more. 
But Silence reigns die valley o'er. 
£ 2 
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A form, half-shrunk to Death, appears, 
Bow-like hcnt by weight of years ; 
White were his hairs, Which thinly spread, 
Bestreak'd his bald, brown, wrinkled head— 
The wight, by name of AvVice known, 
Bow'd, tremor-struck, before the dirone — 
Yet grinning wide, with toothless jaws. 
The blear-eyed sage looks proud applause 
At many a couple in his train. 
Who barter'd love away for gain. 
Momus, when mad, for frolic tics. 
In soon-snapt band, such contraries ; 
But sure as mad is carking Care, 
That gravely wolf and lamb would pair — 
Bid toothless Age young Hebe please, 
And twine brisk Health about Disease. 
« Wretch," said offended Hymen, " here 
«* Presums't thou with thy crew t' appear ? 
•* Thou foe to love, thou slave to gold — 
** Madly mingling young with old, 
" The living with the dead ; away, 
•* Wint^ry blast, nor blight the May : 
** Ice-hearted Crone, firom me begone^ 
•* And fly the rage of Beauty's son. 
Love shook his brow, with anger red ; 
Av'rice saw tlie flame, and fled : 
And where his flying legion goes, 
Loud-hissing Scorn her curses throws--> 
Croak toads, cry ravens, asses bray. 
Bellow big bulls adiwart their way — 
Through ev'ry dell, from ev*ry door, 
talking dogs, rc-echo*d, roar— • 
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And, screaming o'er 'em, fav'nous kites, 
Emblematic mock the wights. 
Veil'd in a cloud, above the dome. 
Blithe May beholding what would come, 
Forc'd, by the rustling of her veil, 
Rain by fits, or pattering hail : 
Now breezes whisper, storms invade. 
Now light has flash'd, and now 'tis shade. 
Then high-plum'd Vanity is seen 
Slow swimming in with mincing mien; 
A robe- she wears of thousand dies. 
And rolls a thousand ways her eyes. 
The damask lip of Venus smil'd ; 
But Love's regard was laughter wild ; 
Pomona, rural goddess, stares. 
So new to her such modish airs ; 
Hope jfrown'd, and o'er her beauteous face 
Drawing her veil with solemn grace. 
Lets slip l)er anchor on the ground, 
Startling Hymen with the sound. 
Away, pernicious Vamty, 
Exclaims die God — ^diou foe to me ; 
Thy vap'ring folly's frantic haste, 
Mounts to Ruin's blaze at last : 
Away, and with thee lead thy train. 
Vicious soon from being vain. 
The slaves of Lux'ry, Fashion's fools, 
Whom thy pride-fed madness schools. 
To fly the bliss which only lies 
On the down of Charities, 
Assigned by Virtue and by me. 
The meed of their simplicity. 
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Whose heartfelt love and lasting truth. 
Win from me what raptures youth. 
And, whilsts it comforts manhood's caresy 
Sheds the best balm on hoary hairs. 
Mark, Venus, mark yon shameless crew. 
They borrow not one grace from you, 
Nor deem'st thou, genVous Love, that they 
Can ought extend thy blissful sway ; 
The satyr Lust, dieir God alone. 
Shakes thro* diem your sacred throng 
Where Virtue sees about its base 
Sportive babes reflect your grace ; 
Firm Faith and tear-bright Pity stand* 
Sees, and triumphs in your band* 
Away, pernicious Vanity, 
For ever found the foe to me- 
The fools of Fashion flit away. 
But not unmark'd by smiling May, 
Wlio on her cloud forth sallying goes. 
And, sailing o'er her frighted foes. 
On them hails and rains by fits. 
And now her cloud the lightning splits. 
Her thunder now assails each ear, 
And rives the weak-soul'd crew with fear* 
Soon with their shrieks in chorus join. 
Whilst echo aids die Powers design. 
The screaming peacock, chattering jay. 
And the cuckoo of die May ; 
Whilst mimic starlings, with the pie. 
Cuckoo mocking, cuckoo cry ; 
Then fierce with hate of Folly's dame, 
Minerva's birds, an army, came. 
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Hoot, flap their wings, or, vulttirc*likc, 

The proud ones with their talons strike. 

Plagues after plagues assail the crew. 

Whom last the hinds with prongs pursue, 

And bid tliem widi a hoarse, rough roar. 

Nature's walks insult no more. 

Rapt on die wing, with speed divine. 

Exulting stands near Hymen's shrine, 

That gayest form of Beauty, May, 

Dealing Vound her garlands gay. 

Soon as the wreaths the gifted grac'd. 

May, by willing Venus plac'd, 

Smil'd, when she saw sweet-smiling Love 

Their accord, as wont, approve. 

Oh ! then, what stillness spread around, 

Rais'd by Music's solemn sound, 

Which by degrees to livelier strain 

Ascending, fill'd with joy the fane ! ^ 

Forth Hymen blaz'd with all his grace. 

And triumph glow'd in Love's young facc«^ 

yhe golden gates then opening wide, 

Rapture views the billowy tide 

Of many a youth and many a maid, 

Who beneath die scented shade 

Of flow'ry canopies high rear'd. 

In the bounding dance appear'd : 

Their eyes, their hearts, their feet, their hands 

Obey the timbrel's brisk commands. 

Palemon leads, with Frien^hip's pride. 

Young Edwin and his beauteous bride ; 

His floating robe was forest-green, 

Befitting well that sylvan scene. 
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Whence all the fragrance of die May 
His care had cuU'd to gjace the day. 
And for his garland, crook, and crown. 
Had search'd the meadow, dale, and down. 
Fair Annabel, rob'd lilly-white. 
Rose of youth, salutes the sights 
Whilst Edwin's bliss-bespeaking air, 
Shew'd him as fond as she was fair : 
The Gods beheld his noble pride. 
Nor wonder'd when they saw his bride ; — 
Hope on her anchor lean'd anew. 
Bade Love the pair ('twas needless) view,* 
(For well, I ween, his urchin heart 
Had there not feebly wrought its part) — 
Whilst Venus ey'd th' exulting boy. 
Serenely sat, but shar'd his joy. 
And, with a smile that might appease 
Into a calm the raging seas. 
Told, she had Jent the bride that grace. 
Which now lit joy in Hymen's face. 
Palemon then explor'd his lyre. 
To find the sounds that fit his fire. 
Then cry'd, can speech, can song impart 
The movements which inspire my heart ? 
Dear Edwin, can all Friendship's zeal 
Declare how much for thee I feel ? 
O Amiabel, whose silken chain 
Shall so thy Edwin's heart retain. 
That he no more would now be free^ 
Thus blest, supremely blest in thee ! 
What joy to view thy form of grace. 
Those ingenuous charms of face. 
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Those roseate hues, whose rapid flow 
Discem'd beneath that chrystal snow. 
With 'witching rhet'ric speak in thee 
Young health) and sacred modesty ; 
Those eyes — but Citherea smiles 
At my purpos'd fruitless toils. 
And so would smile were Homer here, 
Did not Homer's self not fear, 
With all his stretch of skill divine, 
Eyes to paint like her's and thine. 
Ah ! Edwin, tears of friendship tell. 
Whilst I praise thy Annabel, 
That thee I deem of her possess'd. 
As far as friend can wish thee blest» 
For is not her's sweet innocence. 
Pure piety without pretence, 
Gay-featur'd ease, convei-sant fire, ^ 

The worth that principles inspire, 
Quick comprehensive sense to see 
The diousand claims of Charity, 
With Pity's softly sweet control. 
Diffusing grace o'er Honour's soul? 
Tho' praSis'd wisdom is the root 
That boasts sweet temper its best fruit. 
That temper here in earliest age. 
Seems, my lov'd Edwin, to presage 
(Blent with the pow'rs of reas'ning mind) 
The blest companion you shall find. 
The mild adviser, priceless friend. 
To smooth your life, till life shall end. 
Yet, Annabel, thy tend'rer sex 
Life's brambly mazes would perplexi 
F 
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Did not the force of manhood's soul 
The fiends which haunt the wild control ; 
Know then in Edwin the due zeal 
For his lov'd Annabel to feel — 
The heart, the taste, the mind to see 
How much that zeal is due to thee : 
Assur'd, in him that honour know 
Whose fluftuation works no woe. 
That ease, with courtesy combined. 
Which nurses love in noble mind. 
Those arts, that genius, which shall yield, 
'Mid all Life's tasks, a sportive field 
The care-spent spirit to restore, 
And smooth its toil till life is o'er. 
These arts shall teach his soul to view 
All his treasur'd stores in you ; 

. These arts shall still diversify 
Each to each in other's eye ; 
And tho' the body's frame decay, 
The mind with growing grace array ; 
And shall when thou, fair Annabel, 
May less in Beauty's charms excel. 
Still to thy Edwin shew thee fair. 
His love continue with his care. 
And, 'mid the snows of hoary age, 
The myrtle* set that mock his rage. 
Hymen, 'tis thine, the bright renown 
With which this pair thy shrine shall crown ; 
And may their blended worth reclaim 
The long-lost lustre of thy name. 
Then all tlie Gods at once arise, 
When all in rapture. Hymen cries : 
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Ye social pow'rs of Hymen's reign, 

Assembled here to grace his fane, 

Bid Triumph all his pomp display. 

Bid Joy assume, and crown the day — 

Let the fair nymphs their timbrels bring. 

Dance, and lo Hymen sing ; 

Let the brisk youths, to join the dance. 

With lifted garlands now advance. 

And, as their light feet kiss the ground, 

A louder — lo Hymen — sound. 

Yea, all ye pow'rs of Hymen's reign. 

Haste, and join the jocund train. 

And on this noble pair bestow 

The utmost bliss which man can know." 
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MORNING WALK. 



When Night's dun arch 'gan wear a brighter hue. 

The chanticleer's shrill carol call'd 
My steps abroad, and seem'd to say, < Come fordi, 

* And breathe the dawn's odorous gale.' 
With hasty feet my flowery thickets pass'd. 

My dewy lawn, and woodland wild — 
Pleas'd, on my mount's aerial brow I stand, 

To mark the gradual birth of Day. 
Wide was the silence, save Vhere Philomel, 

Whose song had woo'd the Night's dull ear 
(Hid in the copse that slopes adown the hill), 

Seem'd whisp'ring dien her £irewel sweet. 
Through opening clouds, the yet apparent moon 

Decks the blue sky widi light serene ; 
The star, her fair associate, glimmers near, 

Ordain'd to lead the purple mom. 
Soft-breathing mom, I cried— dear solitude. 

Propitious nurse of noble thought. 
And thou delicious vale beneath me spread. 

By me selected seat of joy. 
Where, to the world unknown, I lull my life, 

Studious of good and wise in peace. 
Ye well-known woods, ye meads, ye flowery dales — 

Dales, meads, and woods, how fair! tho'dress'd 
By the grey dawn alone in milder hues. 

Than when die gorgeous sun comes forth 
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To run hb race, and over lands and seas 

Flings all abroad the golden day. 
And, O thou secret path of winding Temc, 

, Thy Uquid lustre hence unseen, 
Yet to be trac'd thy chequer'd banks along. 

By many a mead, and many a grove, 
By yon slope poplars, and yon willows grey. 

Yon heron-hauoted sallow-wilds, 
Fields where the pillar'd hop fair-order'd blooms. 

Or Ariconian fruitage fair ; 
Or where the miller's shed, 'mid meadows green, 

Hangs all aside the foamy weir — 
Become, O sweetest path of secret Temc, 

Just emblem of iny lowly life ; 
Calm let it flow, and in a shady course, 

Far from Ambition's fev'rous fire. 
Felt in its fruits alone — myself unseen. 

Nor needing fame, if Heav'n approve. 



TO 

GENEROSITY.* 



Generosity divine, 
Darling Pow'r of all the Nine, 
Since alone they owe to thee 
Their supremest harmony ; 
Those benign affeAions owe, 
Whence celestial numbers flow. 
Whence Imagination's rays . 
Lend the bard her purest blaze, 
Healing warmth, instruftive light. 
And such forms for mental sight, 
That the fair ideas fire 
Man to join the heav'nly choir, 
Rais'd o'er earthly woe and crime, 
On the Muse's wing sublime. 
All the famous lights of ages. 
Legislators, sainted sages. 
And the grave historic seer, 
Were to thee disciples dear. 
Fortitude, without thy giace. 
Moulders soon from Glory's base ; 
Learning's but a lifeless shade, 
Spoil'd of thy soul-stirring aid ; 
Eloquence a poison'd dart, 
When it comes not from the heart, 



• For Bath-Eafton. 
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Where heroic Honour's force 

Gives the strength, and points the course ; 

Virtue walks not but with thee. 

Nor, I wish, that Wit should be 

(Spawn of Malice, spawn of Pride), 

If her step thou dost not guide. 

Frank-eyed goddess, if thy grace 

Lead me through my lowly race 

(Watchful of thy pointing eye. 

Ready, where thou bidst, to fly, 

Ev'ry peril bold to dare 

In Life's ever-changing war) — 

Tho' my soul for glory pant. 

Other palm I shall not want. 

Than the self-applause divine. 

Felt, but only felt, by thine. 



A 

MISCELLANEOUS MEDITATION. 



Amid the wild woods, which my cot surround, 
WandVing alone, on many things I mu&'d. 
And sometimes sighed, and shed the tender tear. 
Reviewing^ da'ys whose joy no more returns — 
When youth swam buoyant o'er the flood of life, 
its storms unfelt, and all above was dear. 
The bottom of Life's deep unvisited, 
Its monstrous, unimagin*d forms unseen. 
Ah ! how unlike, I thought, or spoke aloud 
(Careless, as wont, what wand'rer in die woods 
Might haply hear my solitary plaint) — 
Ah ! how unlike, I sorrowfully cried, 
Is life experienc'd to the dreams that play'd 
Around my childhood, when, mcthought, (or Time 
Has marvellously dimmM remembrance), I 
Saw nought before me but one glorious scene. 
And almost, whilst my hand the rattle shook, 
Within it grasp'd the proudest wreath of Fame. 
None I requir'd to praise my roseate cheek. 
To note my squirrel-gambols, raptur'd catch 
The tuneful trippings of my infant tongue. 
And from my buddings bode my coming bloom- 
Yet long have liv'd to rue these flattering days. 
The genius of the place was much my foe, 
Dear native Lichfield, dear parental love, 
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An elder brother,* whose too partial zeal. 
Whose higher genius an4 more brilliant light. 
The* sunk so soon, which blazing how had shone 
A lamp for ages — all, alas I conspir'd 
To catch me with such specious trains of hope^ 
As rent, soon rent, in this life's brambly scene. 
Would early force my ifeeling heart to ache, 
Would much too early steep in pensive pangs 
Youth's opening flowrets, shadow'd, ere due time, 
Tho' bright their hues, with many a cypress sprigi 
Ah ! I must still lament the countless pangs 
My soiil, the Muse^s nursling from my birth. 
Has paid for Fancy's do^yer, and giv'n those ills. 
Which harmlessly recoil from common minds. 
The veuomM fang that fastens on fht heart. 
What tho' beneath th6 btightest blaze of hope 
My life then started — sdon that blaze was lost 
Beneath the simplest artlessneiss of miiid. 
Misdeeming that address and art were blamfc. 
Fond to believe that vigour would Surmount 
The countless snares of Envy, and outsoar 
The little peevish rivalries of life— 
I could not then suspeft how few there ar6 
Thit can or will discern ingenuous worth ; 
Or when they see it struggling into flame, 
'Midst every damping circumstance of youth. 
Or pitying help th' obstrufllon to remove, 
Or view with candour faults that fade with time • 
Nor could I number, what are numberless. 



* John Marten Butt, M. D. F. R. S* 
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The ringle star^^ whose joint assemblage forma 

That <^owii of glorjr, whose I^mnortal blaze, 

Tho' myriads pant to win it, few diall wear.^^ 

Nor early could I ken what, after seen, 

Weife sure a wounding sight — how, all in arms, 

The weH-bom and the weald>y rise to check 

The bright advances of that rarer wordt. 

Which but JFrom heaven proceeds. But when my powers 

'Gan borrow aid from .solitude, to weigh ' 

The moments of chief good, dien on my view 

Rose what reitiain'd of blessings in my reach — 

Then on my purified discernment, rose 

A new Ambition in a purer garb 

Than what had wooM the fervours of my youdi : 

The borders of her garment were not wrought 

tVith gold-emblazonM tides, or her hair 

Braided widi art, and deck'd with cosdy stone-* 

^* Plain in ber neatness/' simple in her grace ; 

The more she was survey'd, the more she cbarm'd^ 

Was lov'd, and was adorM i her eye darts sense. 

That dissipates die mist, and bares the trud^ 

Shews Vhtue only glorious, and ber meed, 

Tliough here denied by man, yet sure in Heaven. 

I seem deliver'd from an angry storm ; 

SteerM by Content, and Faith, and holy Hope, 

I turn my course frjom diis world's crowded strand, 

Its marts of wealdi, and palaces of pride, . 

And, Heav'n assisting, hope at lengdi to gain 

A litde quiet creek, and calmly there. 

The gendest breeze inspiring, glide to port 

Ere on my hoary head severer Age 

Lays his cold hand^ and bends me widi its weight* 
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Such was the tenor of my pehsive thooj^ts 
When, lull'd too by the sylvan shade, I fek 
My spirit hush'd in p^ace> and down I sat 
On the green turf \fcsxdc a gurgling stream ; 
Now listening to the soothing song of birdt 
Or glancing o*er die mazy sylvan scene 
My raptur'd eye, I seem'd awhile entranced. 
Lost in the glories of (he works divine, 
By shade, and strea^i, ai^d cooling air refreshed. 
While Sirius fir'd the noon-*day. Sweetly dien 
Dear interchange of fitting book J sought. 
Opening the pages of the Sabine mus^, 
Meet for all hours, and ev'ry mood of man» 
Mine eye first haply caught the mournful ode 
Which wept Quintilius dead ; my whole heart own'd 
The lyrist's pow'rs — I wept, and mus*d, and then 
(For my Quintilius I had lately lost) 
Thus, in the woodlands all alone, exclaim'd : 
Ah ! now across my pleasing pensive dioughts^ 
On men approved in virtue — flow no more. 
Thou, Tottie,* patron of my earliest youth, 
Com'st foremost, and den^andest some small note 
That I temember thee ; — if I forget thee, 
May never more my spirit know the joy 
Which only converse such as diine afiprds. 
Methinks I now withcharm'd attention stand. 
Where all stood charmed, to hear thy tuneful speech 
3ome sacred theme unfold, and clear in truth, 



♦ The Rev. Dr. Toltie, Canon of Chriit-Church, Oxfords 
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And in the scriptures mghty^ Uended pour 
Its streanii of Attic ^race, and Christian zeal. 
Till all thy spirit catch the sacred fire. 
And diy tongue trembles, and thy tear-bright eye 
Darts fire, darts virtue through our thrilling breasts^ 
And sends us home to commune with our God. 
He, who li^e thee is holily endowed. 
And brings from Heav'n such royalty of speech 
To blazon Truth, and win the careless mind 
To see, to ponder, to pursue its good — 
Feels, in one moment of that still regard. 
Which Nature yields him when she most aspires 
To search with all her zeal for man^s chief good. 
More sweet, more pure, and digi^ified delight. 
Than Emptors can bestow in pomp and place. 
This is that powV, whose orb of glory deals 
Fire from itself, and light, nor paly gleams 
The cold reflediou of a brighter blaze. 
For when the reason, fiyicy, passions join, 
To separate one from many, to comman4 
Man's rapt attention to the charms of speech 
(Man's utmost happiness th' inspiring theme) ^ 
And when the public benefactor soars 
Above all sordid fears, and low respedls. 
Above the servitude of courts and schools, 
Tjic prejudice of time, and place, and name. 
Manly with grace, with charity sublime, 
And nourishM into strength of soul, not swoU'n, 
And dropsy-bloated with his studious toils — 
This true disciple of the prophets' school, 
This genuine pupil of the Muses, shines 
The champion of eternal Truth, adorn'd 
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With such a diadem of rare desert, 

Tliat he should blush blood-red, could he deign grieve 

If thankless man (whatever the cause) deny 

His gen*rous virtues their terrestrial meed. 

What boots it him if lesser faculties, 

Mere erudition, or the wretched skill 

To sooth and menage men for selfish ends. 

Bow not the fasces when his pomp appearSr 

This is the worth august, which Envy marks 

With hatred, feels, and pines to feel her loss. 

And yet would hide by scorn her inward pang. 

Dread fiend, who never joy*st with them that joy. 

Who, by one hid?QU3 movement of the soul, 

Pour'st on its peape an all-devouring flood. 

Envy — ^what is it ? God to thee or mc 

Gives at out birthy congenial with die soul, 

A precious root which, nurs'd by social love. 

Would bear the goodliest fruit to bless mankind : 

So let it be, saith God ; but Envy comes 

Athwart the wiU divine, and impious says, 

' It shal} not be' — and breathes upon tlie plant. 

And smiles to see it wither, droop, and die. 

E'en so smil'd Satan, when on Adam clos'd 

The gates of Paradise — for ever clos'd ! 

Ah ! .little think they, who permit this asp 

To wind its subde trains around their hearts. 

That they and the dread Lord of earth and Heav'n — 

God (who himself is love), are then at war- — 

Their deed rebellion in its direst form ! 

Oh ! can the envious think, that e'er to tfiem 

The gates of Heav'n, with shouts angelic op'd. 

Its splendours shall unfold, and shew the choii-s 
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(Rank widiin rank amid their glittering tents) 
Of love-taught angels, ready to embrace, 
O Lamb of Godt thy amiable disciples, 
Train'd for their converse by diy l»w and life f 

So wouldst thou, Tottic, oft with heav'nly voices 
Befitting well diy soul, my youdi inspire. 
And teach me where to point its one true aim. 
From thee I leam'd, at least I might have leam'd. 
Mindful of death, of eardi's precarious scenes. 
Its countless, warring humours apd designs, 
T' enrich my spirit with die brightest view, 
Which hoary Time unfolds, of human wprth ; 
And thus against one age's fpUies arm'd, 
To snatch from all, with eagle-grasp, die laws. 
The powers, die virtues, which ennoble man 
To blend soft charities with worth sublime. 
Watch Duty's eye, and widi habitual ease 
To follow freely still her varying charge. 
Loose from die times, and yet their zealous friend- 
To bend with fashic»^ for the public good. 
Not stoop beneath them meanly for my own. 
But to resist them with heroic seal, 
When they the time's distemp'rature become ; 
To heed suspicion, scorn, ingratitude. 
And all th' assailance of low-4ninded man. 
But as the whiff that whirls away die chaff, 
Yet cannot shake the well-ribb'd vessel. Truths 
Tho^ ba4'9t me plai^ my drama's adis entire. 
And so conduct them with simplicity. 
That when th^ fabl^ closes, men may say. 
The variadons led to one great end ; 
That end was virtuous habit, public good — 
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'Hiat entd v^s Heav'n ; and ihon didst point die port, 

Where I beheld thee entering with foil sails, 

Thy vessel firm, its every movement grace, 

And, from the sundry realms of knowledge, fraught 

With all the stores that Dmy bade thee seek, 

With all the pow'rs of genius for die search. 

Thee Faith, and holy Hope, and meek Content^ 

Convivial Neatness,^ Courtesy, and Joy, 

Astrsa's daughter, wise Economy, 

With Charity that <^ten smiles ih tears. 

And Ind^endence bom of Fortitude, 

Thine old associate, ^tiU attending, grac'd^ 

The sun-hri^t evening of thy fctter*d life. 

Thine was ingenuous learning — skiilM thy mind 

In holy diings, nor less unseen in life 

Than books, through ages fam'd for sacred lore. 

Such as no after dmes must hope to see. 

Unless die soul new-wind its nerves relax'd, 

New- wake its lukewarm spirit, atid arise 

Widi other ardours dian diis age denote ; 

'Rise as thy soul did on the vantage-ground 

Of Ouidour, and, enrich'd with later lights^ 

Rejoice with keen and comprehensive eye 

(The citizen 6f univei^d truth). 

To traverse all die reahns of ancient thought* 

Thy own original spirit sent its force. 

Flowing along dus many cavem'd mine^ 

And thence came shining forth a golden stream. 

Hence was thy massy sense, bright bumish'd speech^ 

Life truly ptftur'd, time-tried sentences, 

And maxims, wrought with ease by serious mind. 

When men gave Heav*n what now they give the worlds 

Their wit, their toil, their learning, and their heaits. 
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Great Is his guerdon, who, like thee, can yield 
Untir'd attention to the page profound 
Of saint-like Hooker, where at once combin'd 
Sententious wisdom, order's bright display, 
Relentless toil of rfeafii'ning, temper'd graces 
Majestic period, di<^]on nobly pure, 
An^ Candour, quelling controversial rage-^ 
Who flies indignant from die flippant page 
To manly BaiTow's, following his vast soul 
O'er all the regions of the moral theme, 
'Mid judgment's labour marking rhet'ric's grace, 
And gathering Fancy's flow'rs 'mid Truth's detail-^ 
To Taylor's* all-accomplish'd spirit, strong 
To reason, paint, invent — a poet's flame, 
A saint's, a seraph's— under check of Truths 
The most creative energy of mind« 

Such oft were thy companions, thy delight, 
To whom my fond thoughts mournful tribute meaflt. 
But find no cause to mourn ; for thus employ'd 
Thine age mature stole gently to diat home 
Where all are hast'ning— thus employ'd, thy soul 
Insensibly to Christian peace inclin'd. 
And calm and patient chose the quiet path 
That leads through easy joys to meek Content 
Though on thy mortal part the grave hath clos'd* 
Still shall thy fame survive— so great diy gift 
Of eloquence, that e'en this careless age, 
Scornful of high and holiest faculties, 
Shall waft thy name rever'd to nobler times. 



♦ Dr. Jeremy Taylor* 
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Farewel, thou only not the last remains 
Of that blest band, that holy company. 
Who to high station sought no other way 
Than by those faculties, that prime desert. 
On which alone Religion leans, and lasts. 
Farewel once more — and till the close of time. 
Till the last trumpet calls thy corp'ral dust 
Into a glorious form to grace thy soul, 
May there thy honour'd relicks rest in peace 
Beneafli that hallowed roof, where once I heard 
Thee, with such tones mellifluous, raptur'd air, 
Divine display of learning, reason, faith. 
Unfold die glories of eternal life. 
There may they rest in peace, where rests the clay 
Which once enclosed a Berkeley's mind, and held 
The seraph soul of Smalridge from its home. 
Nor ever, through the tossing tide of Time, 
May names like these be wanting to adorn 
The fam'd abode of Arts by Wolsey rais'd — 
That, till this globe of earth shall melt away, 
Britannia may proclaim, with grateful heart, 
" Here (where the cloister'd musings of my Locke 
" Lit the first sparkles of the blaze, which shew'd 
** Th' astonish'd mind of man its pow'rs and rights), 
" Still tempered Wisdom civil Truth shall guard, 
" And watch the barriers of primeval Faith." 
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READING AND CONVERSATION. 



Seadinc ankcs a full man. confemoe a ready aaa. 

Bacov. 



What if a few, b^ reading not refined, 
Excd from nadvc energy of mind, 
Lec noc die rue example those mislead 
That aim at wbdom, yet refuse to tcad» 
That Wisdom's sommit hope in vain to reach 
By slig^ discoune and desultory ^leech. 
For where, ah! where in general may be found 
Discoune estaUish*d on opinions sound. 
By graceful elocution fonn'd to charm. 
Improve the reason, and the passions warm. 
With Fancy's graces feast die mental sig^. 
And Trudi exhibit in her purest lig^ i 

What dio' discourse, if Bacon we believe. 
May to the leam'd die ready converse give. 
Yet litde profit from that converse flows. 
But what to reading's treasur'd stores it owes ; 
Tbo' fools applaud, and booby school-boy^stare, 
'Tis but a bubble shines, and bursts in air. 



/ 
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Grant that the mind shews graceful by discourse, 
An easier speed displays, a warmer force. 
Yet he who self-sufficidfc scorns to read. 
But blazons Folly by her force and speed. 
Let Folly silent lurk behind her shield, 
Not boldly vaunt it in the listed field ; 
The lion's skin but mocks the braying ass—. 
Tho* well-hid weakness njay for vigour pass. 

" Bless me," says Sporus, silk-bedizen'd beau. 
His speech all tattle, and his life all show, 
« What fools are they on musty books who pore, 
" Where formal Dukiess heaps her chafiy store ! 
«* From life's gay circles more is to be known, 
« Than from the ledlures of collegiate drone : 
" There we receive the coin that we repay, 
« BrightenM by use, and fearless of the day ; 
" But college maxims must be made more bright, 
** Before you dare produce 'em into light — 
" For ere die pedant's rust can disappear, 
« Faith ! one must have the rub of many a year." 

True, Sporus, books alone will not suffice. 
To make the mind of man completely wise. 
Since the mere book-worm is in life unseen. 
Nor less in conduft weak than rude iii mien ; 
Infer you then, pert thing, the coxcomb right. 
Who snarls at learning with a puppy's spite. 
And, puppy-like, if coat uncouth displease - 
This brainless worshipper of surfaces, 
Tho' he has spite to wound, has scarcely pow'r to teaze ? 

H z 
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- Ye gen'rous few, that would be greatly wise, 
To seek in life's career the noblest prize, 
On books bestow the lonely hour serene. 
Awhile frequenting that Aonian scene 
Where Wisdom, blooming in her vernal days. 
So fir'd her sons to snatch the meed of praise. 
That still their golden crowns in Glory's temple Uaze. 

. 'Tis your's to feel old Homer's epic rage, 
And pierce the golden mine of Plato's page ; 
'Tis your's on History's wing to soar sublime. 
As far as Truth can roam the wilds of Time, 
And from this range of hoar experience draw 
The lights of conduct and its purest law ; 
Whence taught how men, how empires melt away, 
You rise admonish'd by die dread survey. 
That Virtue strongest stands, and tow'rs above decay. 
You let the free-born orators inspire. 
Whose words still breathe unperishable fire, 
Tho' now that adUon we behold no more. 
Nor hear die thund'rous elocution roar, 
Which so presented Trudi as shew'd mankind 
Art's utmost pow'r with zeal heroic join'd. 

Who visit most that old Aonian spring. 
The warmest nurture thence to genius bring, 
School'd by the wisest of the human race, 
When sense was rhet'ric,"* cultur'df nature grace; 



* Before the schools of oratory were founded. 

t When the ideas of invention bore some relation to truth, and the 
verbal garb of those ideas had a beautiful simplicity, and was sub- 
ordinated to them. 
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When Reason plodding on her moonlight way, 
Of God ask'd humbly for that heavenly ray. 
Which burst abroad at last, and shew'd the golden day. 

And now produce your genius into view. 
The old exchang'd for present scenes and new ; 
Book-taught at length, by views of life grow wise, 
And let self-knowledge seek, with searching eyes. 
What in the memory's cell well-ordcr'd lies.* 
On life bestow a censure calm, yet keen. 
Catch profit from the new, the living scene. 
For on the new who comments from the old. 
Shall turn whate'-er he touches into gold. 
Give and receive to perfedl all your plan, • 
And mingle in the mazy marts of man ; 
Ply the best commerce of the human kind — 
Wisdom the ware, that jewel of the mind. 
Dispute but with the wise, seleft, Ind few. 
Then truth required comes easiest into view. 
And converse shortly gives with sweet delight. 
What ponder'd volmnes slowly bring to sight. 






* •• These are the studiet wherein our noble and our gentle youth 
•' ought to bestow their time in a ditciplinary way from twelve to one- 
" and-twenty ; unless they rely more upon their ancestors dead, than 
" upon themselves living. In which methodical course it is so supposed 
" they must proceed by the steady pace of learning onward, as at con- 
" venient times, for memory's sake, to retire back into the middle 
" ward, and sometimes into the rear, of what they have been taught, 
" until they have confirmed and solidly united the whole body of their 
" personal knowledge, like the last embatteling of a Roman legion." 

Milton's prose works, folio, vol. s. p. 849. 
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But whilst conversing you from others learn, 

Your pradUs'd wit shall brighten in return : 

The wise conversing mutually inspire 

Energic meet, and strike out fire for fire ; 

And still receiving all the while it gives. 

Its peife£t culture now the head receives. 

Whilst interchanging charities impart 

The purest polish to th' ingenuous heart. 

By converse thus severely trainM and tryM, 

Comes Wisdom forth, the Graces at her side, 

Wears the true form which dignifies her reign. 

And marches, rob'd in light, the guide of Virtue^s train. 



THE 

GOLDEN VERSES OF PYTHAGORAS 

MODERNISED.* 



Be this your leading law— *to worship God, 

With well-ow'd reverence, by your country's modei 

Studious of concord. After God, revere 

The men whose virtues likest God's appear : 

Examples thus the rule of life enforce. 

Proclaim its end, and animate its course. 

Your parents love, and, true to Nature's ties. 

Domestic bliss prefer to Glory's prize. 

From virtuous friendship dearest aid derive. 

Meek be yoiu: manners, humbly useful live ; 

Scorn not sweet peace to glut a savage sense. 

Nor hazard friendship for a slight oJBFence ; 

Curb headlong wrath, die madness of the mind. 

Curb disputatious pride, and, wisely kind. 

Yield to the wordy storm, and bend beneath the wind. 

From habit only Virtue grows our own. 

Thence on her roll emblazon him alone 

Whose law Is reason, whose accustom'd sway. 

Sleep, Wrath, and Lust, and Gluttony obey. 



* Manf years ago, at the desire of the amiable and virtuous Lncf 
Viscountess Valentia. who, long expeding death, expeded it and died 
with all the faith, piety, and resignation of her excellent father, George 
Lord Lyttelton. 
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Private or public, still to trespass fear, ^ 

And ever most of all yourself revere, ( 

Conscious of God, the dread inspeAor neaTk j 

Your deeds, your words, your thoughts, let Justice rule. 

Nor for a moment slide into die fool. 

The smallest line of life from reason draw, 

For man is man, as reason is his law ; 

And own, since death to all men is decreed, 

^Tis madness not to shun the careless deed. 

By Virtue wealdi is found no sure reward-*- 

Swift to depart, nor claims a first regard. 

The good negkdking Heaven has plac'd at hand. 

Aim not at what you never can command. * 

Ambition's lot is impotent desire. 

Content a blessing all men can acquire ; 

Know then that he, whose hopes are moderate, gains 
The peace which flies Ambition's penal pains. 

Whate'er men say, or good or bad, be brave 
To shew die world you are not Rumour's slave ; 
Rather let vapours change die river's course. 
Than words die noble mind from duty force. 
'Tis thinking turns to strength the mental food. 
And, but for aftion, small is precept's good : 
Yet would you safely move on every side. 
From sage instruAion every light provide. 
Unenvious, yet with modest praise admire, 
Npr let die babbling fool wake Anger's fire. 
To guard your interest, urge anhonest care. 
And of another's aft and speech beware. 
From seeming friendship least he do you wrong. 
Instilling poison with a Syren's tongue. 
The way which only wisdom points, pursue, 
Assur'd that folly ne'er her work can do ; ' 
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Andy siace 'tis fortsight sows success for man; 
Let Reason ('tis her office) shape your plan. ' . 
With caution step when Prudence bids you fear. 
But speed with spirit when her padi Is clear ; 
Pause where you're ignorant — ^what you wish to kkiow^ 
To learn delay not — hence your life shall flow 
On Fortune's tide, and give your coming dayft 
The truest pleasure and the purest praise. 
Your mind and body must accord as friends; 
Or hope not Wisdom can secure her ends ; 
For when the body droops beneadi disease. 
The social spirit cannot a£l with ease. 
The path to mental peace is clear'd by toil. 
And Temp*rance beautifies e'en Virtue's smile. 
Clean, not luxurious, be your due repast, 
And, scorning meanness, shun dishonest wastes 
Impurity's debasement fly, nor deign 
Sickly to sink in Delicacy's trainv 
Fearful of Envy, prudently forbear 
t<*rom ought that pains by Ostentation^s glare-. 
Cherish the small, swe^t streams which only flow 
From modest aims — nor sweeter hope to know. 
Regard die coming evils in their course, , 
And check your bearing widi becoming force ; 
What smiles at present often ends in tears. 
But Fortune crowns the man that wisely fears. 
Ere Morpheus wave his wand about yovr eyes> 
The various anions of the day revise, ' O 

Omitted duties, sins committed see. 
In what ^our anions widi your rules agree 
Examine well, and, if your conscious hearc 
Declare that Virtue has forborne her part^ 

I 



^ 
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Be griev'd — rejoicing, should die just review 
Pronounce your conduA to your duty true; 
Oh ! by that Being, who to man has given 
To taste th' immortalizing fount of Heav'n, 
Be this due task assigned your closing day } 
A sacred pra£tice, and shall smooth your Way 
To Glory's temple, to the secret shrine 
Where Virtue's self presents her form divine. 
But ere you hope man's happiest &cate to share. 
Advancing, ask celestial aid by prayer ; 
Hence on your spirit shall the light descend 
Of moral truth, and taught your being's end. 
You, by vain hopes no longer led asti-ay. 
Shall cheerly tread your heav'n-appointed way. 
Then shall you mark, and, marking, blush for man. 
Who, form'd for foresight, lives without a plan, 
Humour*s poor slave, the prey to discontent, 
Or guird by joys which finally torment. 
Ah ! senseless race, scarce wishing to be wise^ 
Who rue the want of what you still despise. 
Who worship for your God the demon Pride, 
The contests adl that man from man divide — 
Benighted wand'rers to your perils run. 
And weep the mis'ries you have pow'r to shun. 
But you, whom Wisdom has inform'd aright, 
Proceed, exulting in your godlike might ; 
You ne'er s^jall feel the sorrows which attend 
^^he wretch whose vices are his rule and end ; 
And when your beauteous toils in death shall cease. 
Your spirit pure shall wing away with easd^ 
Escap'd its prison, to the realms above. 
Where Wisdom joys eternally with Love- 
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IRONICAL J BUSK 

OP 

POETRY. 



Spoken at a public school-exhibition, in the charader of Old Plum, 
of Cheapside. 



[Holding a news-paper in his hand} 

Let me see, let me see — what is here advertis'd — 
More poetical trash — and is such reading priz'd ? 

Whose are these ? oh ! some poems, at R g school spoken. 

Of the Rev. G. B. — and his head should be broken 
For a fooFs, who writes verse, since he certainly knows 
That his line's all awry when it wriggles from prose — 
And the great ones, from whom all preferments proceed. 
Look at nothing but what whilst they run they can read, 

'Twas when Time was a greenhorn, and docile as young, 
That the booby was brib'd inta sense with a song j 
But, since modem life's a gieat counting-house grown. 
Men, at length unhemm^d^ can take care of their OAyn, 
And^ releas'd frq^n your fanciful preacl\ers in verse, 
Duly scorn ^'ery jingle but that of the purs^. 
Besides, where's the merit ? e'en I could find rhyme. 
And, if I may guess from the. bards of the time, 
The metre is not such a difficult tiling, 
Bt^t the bard who can iay^ may be soon brought to sing^ \ 

I 2 
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Unoriginal thought, so the subjed supplies. 
That, uQty'd from die verse, away Pegasus flies. 
Yet, I've heard that of old, were die verse rent away. 
Still the nag of Apollo would oftentimes, stay. 
Thus by metre and rhyme, radier injur'd dum aided, 
A poem is nodiing but prose masqueraded ; 
*Tis aticjig of a fool, when a wise man would walk ; 
'Tis a puppy that chattirs^ when jMtident men talk ; 
*Tis an art soon acquirM, and esteemed a fine trick. 
Making oit die nice nymph sensibility-^ick. 
Who, date with disease, loves to read or to write 
"What's by any miss felt— ai^y soon can endite. 
But if one or two bards now a-dap have die force 
To whirl us along on dieir fancy-floggM course. 
And, escap'd fh>m their bedlam, a Seward apd Baxbauid, 
A Cowpcr, a Hayley, and Mason have frr haul'd 
From his reason die dolt in their vortices caug^ 
And shattered his brains in d^ir frisk of fine diouj^ — 
Worse and worse ! — for, I vow, 'tis a ""»4ffnan that flics 
Mod^er £arth for die domes which are built in the skies. 
Bat the wise have die Critic's stnit waislcoat appointed. 
To re-setde die soul which the Muse has disjointed. 
And, ye peers of Gteat-Bntain, your wisdom I praise. 
That no kmger ye wear in your bosoms die bays. 
But despise a poor gift which is not vrordi a straw. 
And the song-ample dmes when die poets gave law. 
When an Addiscm wound his smoodi way into place. 
And a Chancellor^ smack'd of poetical grace. 



* Lord Somen. 
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'Ware, Thurlow,* Varc, Thurlow, for Rumour l^adi said. 

That yoo have a touch of diis stum in your head } 

Tis a spot in the sun» drive it out then from thenoe» 

Lest your country should rue die eclipse of your sense. 

Then a fig for your poetB, and poetry too, 

'Tis a strut, and a crow, and a mere doodle doo 1 

Yet it seems diat some ask, can die matter be worse 
For the didion, and cadence, and graces of verse? 
Sut at this rate e'en xhet'ric itself is defended, 
As a cooking of words by which wisdom is mended ; 
And a Mason's mild hash, and a Gray's lump of spice-— 
Gnunercy^ as ^olesome as Cocker and Price. 
Pshaw ! ^he roast beef of trudi is the viand for me, 
' And my palate recoils from tl|e bard's fricassee. 
Oh ! the fools, those old Spartans, when down in the dumps. 
Whom the clang of Tyrtaeus refix'd on their stumps, 
Which had ne'er been, had not the strange statutes of Spaita 
Plac'd in Poverty's self her supreme magna charta. 
Whence die belly of Reason, depriv'd of ^ts fare. 
Grew bloated and big wi& the studage of air. 

[Reads the newi-paper afifai] 

X«et me see — what is diis ? oh I the I^aureat is dea^ — 
Bays without and within his nonsensical head ; 
And with him it were well to let poetry die, 
Kor our stomachs still fire with a pepper-strong Pye. f 



^ These lines have been Inserted since the reslsnation of one who ou^ht 
to be rememberod as a distinguished patron of literarx merit. 

f The new I^aureat. 
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No — the pay of die Laureat, one hundred per ann. 
Isy I vow, just the sum, say ye six-pence per man, 
Which the guardians of State should apportion to thos& 
Who, by squeakings in verse, prove the merit of prose. 
Would you think diat e*cn I— ha 1 ha f ha f that e'en I— 
Oh ! the thought on't — I'll tell you the whole by and by — 
Full as soon as I — can— laughter-struck — undertake 
To relate what a fool of me Warton could make ! 
Now I'm grave as a judge, and produce my report 
To a jury, whose worth would adorn any court. 
Well assured that your wisdom and justice wiU find 
Warton's guilt, and that guilt an assault on my mind. 
Let me think when it was — oh ! I now well remember. 
On a rainy day once, in the month of November,. 
I perforce, for the want of a rational book, 
]>tgnM to glance on the Laureat's vagaries a look ;. 
As I openM, hap4iazard, the page where his vei-se, 
Widi a criminal charm, is contriv'd to rehearse 
E'en a- suicide's worth, I am tempted* to think. 
That I grew so beguil'd as to stand on the brink 
To mar number one, for I caught up the knife — 
When the last stanza read was the thing sav'd my life. 
Well, I then read his poem, descriptive of Spring, 
Which so bright into view seem*d its beauties to bring, 
That my cockneyship soon grew a pastVal zany. 
And Wisdom outflew from my crack *d pericrany. 
What a mercy 'twas, when she thus skipp'd from my brain 
(Such a trick she play'd Jove), that she skipp'd in again ! 
Well, I still must read on, and he took me to view^ 
For his language was pi^ure^ and that picture true ; 
Let me think — 'twas a monast'ry ruin'd by Time, 
And he mingled such thoughts of devotion sublime,. 
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And my heart so bewitch'd with his musical airs. 

That I pops me down plump, and for once said my pray*is. 

Why surely the man's a magician, I cry'd, 

For a friar I'm grown, once a cit in Cheapside—- 

Though a minute ago I was dandling my crook, 

Snift'd the breeze of the down, or lay stretch'd by the hro<^ 

Then a fig for your poets and poetry too, 

'Tis a strut, and a crow, and a mere doodle doo 1 

But I've not told you all, which a pity had been. 
How this wizard, methought, metamorphos'd my mien* 
If ye duly survey bodi my air and my dress. 
Common sense ye will instant the Goddess confess. 
That with reason to lackey Old Plum taking pride, 
Launch'd him forth with a smirk to give law to Chieajiside* 
Mark my shoes, oh! how bright! mark my coat, oh! how plain* 

Whilst the twitch of my face hints my passion for gain 

Surely then ye must own me so smirking, so neat, 

-And so far from sublime, as to count it a treat. 

When inform'd that this bard, with his magical wit. 

To a hero one minute converted the cit. 

But the ditty perus'd, where, in tune of old days, 

The poet the great Coeur de Leon displays, 

'Cross the Alps in a trice, from Old England t flew^ 

And the Holy-Land, meteor-like, rose into view 

Though I saw it, I fearM not fierce Saladin's air, 
For my heart was all English, and Richard reign'd there. 
Then the monk's shabby cowl flying fast from my head, 
Lo ! the plume-shaking casque glitterM there in its stead! 
And I stamp'd, and the Panim half kiU'd widi my look, 
And away went the spear that was lately the crook, 
Then a chair haply lying athwart in my way, 
Down I fell, gain'd my wits, nor again am a prey 
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To the madmen, whose chanting on times now no more; 
Fills with spedhies the mine where we dig for the ore. 
Or, by raising the sprites of the worth which is fled. 
Makes us hate living folk (h>m the view of the dead. 
^Tis now conmion sense, cmnmm rights^ conunon strife; 
And a new hm'ly-burly die business of life ; 
Money, money^s the mark at which ev'ry one flies. 
And the art to grow rich die sole art of die wise. 
Then a fig for poor poets, and poetry too, 
^Tis a strut, and a crow, and a mere doodle doo ! 



EPILOGUE 

TO 

THE AUWLARIA OF PLAUTUS» 

ACTID AT A rUBLIC SCHOOL* 

Spoken in the charader of the rich old citizen, Plum. 



And so, ye Attic polish'd people here 
Are come to triumph o*er the Miser's tear. 
And laugh as loud his miseries to behold. 
As if you scom'd the tickling touch of gold. 
The Bard is still the Miser's vaunting foe ; 
But when I rais'd my cane, I laid him low : 
For lately here, to curb their Muse-mad school, 
I Plum appeared, to prove the Bard a fool. 
A Fox to libel such a grape as sour. 
And curse the vintage never in his pow'r ! 
I brush'd the laurels from Apollo's shrine. 
Made Pindus bow, and flogg'd the silly Nine, 
'Spite of the flutt'rings of the little Loves, 
And all the cooings of the Cyprian doves. 
These pidgeon-poets. Harpies call us seers. 
Who love our palms to tickle, not our cars— 
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And better cherish bags that stay at home. 
Than vapour-genderM sounds that go and come. 

Hark ! at my whisde« instant on my hand, 
In lieu of dove, behold a harpy stand ; 
I whisper in its car — away it flies*- 
And plumps where'er its pointed quarry lies : 
What ! on the House of' Lords, St. Stephen's fane ? 
Why, sirs, a lady holds resistance vain. 
My harpy 'twas, not Cytherea's dove. 
Made pouting Danae lisp assent to Jove. 
Its speed is lightening, and its eye a sight \ 

That thro' yon wall could pierce with magic might ; i 

Nay, pierce a mountain's mass, and bring its gems to light.) 

What tho' the farcing Plautus has a way 
To make one, at th' expence of Lucre, gay ; 
And Euclio's truly pidlur'd mis'ry prov'd i 

We sons of Plutus can be sometimes mov'd — 
Yet well the purseless scribbler kept from view 
How little we are mov'd, like you, or you — ' 

A Pitt or Fox but rant in our conceit, | 

Nor boast the Nine in chorus, song so sweet, 
As his cockneyan woice^ vhose summ'd account 
Proves this year's gain above the lasis amount. I 

This is our music, and we ask no lyre, i 

Save to receive in pawn its golden wire. 

Gold is our god, and nought beside we prize, I 

But, mounting Lombard-street^ far higher rise 
In thought, design, and pow'r, than if we deign'd 
Vault on the winged Pegasus unrein'd ; 
And, arm'd with school-boy's length of spur, were hurl'd. 
Mad on the madded steed, o'er all the world \ 
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Ye kick at poverty, diough arm'd with wit, 
But deigiiy high bom, to wed with wealthy cit. 
Nobility's and Priesthood's tyrant sway 
Perish, eclips'd by money's brighter ray ; 
A genial warmth that renders dotage sti'ong. 
And tips widi eloquence the stuttVer's tongue, 
Can all die worth of Wilberforce control, 
And clench the chain that eats a Negroes soul. 
Then, antiquated Plautus, could'st thou see 
All Europe bend at Phstiis' shrine the knee, 
■Thoud'st think that we had found the speediest way 
Cer earth, o'er Virtue's self, to spread our sway ; 
And that thy Aulularia, penn'd widi wit, 
Yields to the wisdoux of the modem cit ! 
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DIALOGUE 

BBTWBBN 

ADDISON AND HORACE, 

f V TKB S&TSKAir •HADKS. 



Addison. Thy converse, Horace* in these hallowM shades, 
Perfedls Elysium, as on earth thy lyre 
Would often warble half my cares away. 
Enchanting Bard ! whose eye disdndUy saw 
Truth, as thy Muse, without one hurrying step. 
Would trace all Helicon, its sunny lawns. 
Groves, and green dells, aerial cliffs, and streams. 
Thence could I rein (still studious of thy laws) 
The wild excesses of the Western bard. 
And from the rude shell of our sea-beat shore 
Draw fordi the sUver-sounding airs, diat prov'd 
My fond observance of thy charming Muse. 

Horace. Hence hath the critic spar'd thy classic toils. 
And every polish'd Briton at thy name 
Tow'rs in his pride, and bids the Latins bow. 

A. Be thine the praise— >for me thy precepts taught. 
Soft on my themes to shed the gracious hues. 
And on my flow'rs the gentlest moonlight lay. 
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H. Say such a light as on the champaign sleeps 
At earliest blush of dawn in cheerful Spring, 
When not a cloud athwart the cool air throws 
One glooming shade, and all the birds in song. 
Beneath the blue expanse of fragrant morn, ^ 

Skim the clear air, and celebrate the May. 

jt. How pleasing is Elysium ! man meets man, 
Studious of mutual honour ; Kindness here 
Reigns, and Desert expands beneath applause. 

H. Yet own, my friend, that if thy genius pour*d 
The verse that ever flows corre£kly sweet ; 
If thine so blest a temper, that with thee. 
E'en in the train of Humour, Wisdom play'd. 
Whilst the light fingers of the Graces twin'd 
The flow'rs of Fancy for thy placid brow. 
And thee their second Socrates proclaim^ — 
Still own, my candid friend, that Art in thee 
Would check that fire of genius, whose display 
Presents those nobler images of things, 
That yield the human gaze celestial sights. 
And feast die soul of man with that sublime 
On which the Grods might banquet on their dirones, 

J. Nine years, O Bard, review your works with care. 
Touch and retouch, on earth was your advice — 

H. Wrung from my soul, when Folly's torrent roar'd 
Rough o'er my nerves, and jarr'd my trembling frame. 

jt. Has Time then taught you to be less austere ? 
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H. Yes ; and to reT'rcnce more the haman pow'rSf 
Seen in more various lights ; and thence I scons 
The pride that rushes to the Critic's chair^ 
To point the courses of the self-taught bard* 
His track is order*d» yet there are but few 
Bom to discern what most are bom to feeU 
And mark the means whose end is their delight. 
Then give the Poet way, and let him mount ; 
Keen is his eye, ptrecipitous his thought, 
And vast his view, and when he kens his prey. 
He bears upon it with the lightning's speed : 
But drudging on, unseconded, unprais'd, 
Pinion'd and blinded by the Critic's laws 
(Envy's old fraud to hamper heav*n-bora wit) — 
Mad, to be thus precluded all at once 
From all Invention's wonderful domain. 
He weeps his useless art — and well may weep 
An art that marks him witli superior woe. 
If, like your British Gray, stung on by Pride, 
He smites a few fine numbers from his lyre, 
To prove Iris heav'n-bom license, soon he throwsr 
That lyre away, and droops in pensive sfoA. 

^. Words sweetlicr wed with TruA, when Truth most 
warms, 
And in the gen'rous impulse numbers rise. 
Struck out by Nature, such as Art's slow touch, 
When pausing o'er the lyre (tlic Crkic near, 
And guiding her chill'd fingers), never rais'd. 

H. Invention's children (and wkbout invention 
What is the poet ?) flourish'd ere the birth 
Of Critic, or, regardless of his frown. 
Rose on dieir wing, and reach'd their heav'nly height. 
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Thus die strong plume of Homer gain'd t^ 1)row 
Of Glory's arduous steep, where now he stands 
Triumphanty and the still progressive shouts 
Of all the civilizing nations hears. 

A. Thence, in the misty eve of polished states. 
He marks how many bards force heavily up 
Their glimmerings from the cold earth, till anoiij 
Spark after spark extinfl: in total night. 
Gone is the meteor, the mere pageant closed : 
Not so this orb of Glory, still he shines, 
Firm in his sphere and boundless in his sway. 
The blazing leader of the heav'uly lights, 

-fir. Too much I chainM my genius to die car 
Of Art's slow-stepping pomp, and toil'd to hide 
The golden glories of a fire divine 
Widiin the Pedant's damp sepulchral gloom. 
Why want mine odes the dread Alcasan fire, 
The tender Sapho's flame-created pathos ? 
But, oh ! how far beneath the solar walk 
That touches on the threshold of the Gods, 
Where Pindar's shaft so sang upon its way. 
That all the Nine deign'd listen, flew my reed ! 

A, Just in mid air within poor Caesar's ken. 
Whom Virgil and yourself miscall'd a God, 
That ye might share his pleasurable bowers. 
And trill at ease Ambition's languid lay. 
Heiy:e, my lov'd Virgil, thy melodious verse 
Enchants us less dian Homer's— softly sweet 
Warbled diy past'ral reed, yet sweeter far, 
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In all his rude unlabourM minstrelsy, 
Sicilia's shepherd pour'd his Dorian airs. 

H. By 8u*ch a flowing grace, Euripides^ • 
Thy fertile fancy, and diy tender soul 
Drew from the manly Greek so many tears. 
And fieasted Wisdom with the finest woe. 

A. And why so many tears,* but that die bard 
Flow'd unobstruSed through his meadowy way. 
Where Nature led his free meandring course ? 

H. It was the purest stream, and freely flow*d 
By Nature's favour, where her fairest scenes 
Shone in its mirror with augmented grace. 

A^ Not thus ; but still great Nature's docile son 
Wont Sophocles transcribe her dread decrees, 
Wont oft the Sophoclean majesty 
Teach all-aspiring Athens to repress 
Man's daring spirit, by presenting man 
The child of woe and dire vicissitude. 
Nor deem I diat the lofty -Sschylus 
Could deign crouch down in penance at die feet 
Of ledl'ring Art a learner. 

jfiT. what to learn — 

His own dread powVs ? If Art could teach what Art 



* Excited by hii many produAions,. which, hi union witl^ the 
tramerous produdioni of the individual great writers in all ages, testify 
the danger of being awed, by the fear of Critic, out of that course of 
impassioned nature and spirited invention, which conflitute the in- 
dispensable matter of the superior poem. 
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Has never, never taught — the pow'rs tre m cu il oos 
By which invading Honx>r's drear domain 
He thence drew foitfa such forms as nearly dbot 
Madness into the heart of diem vAo dar'd 
The world in arms. 

j/. ' oh ! imitative Romc» 

O'er diee how Greece, o'er thcAow ftitain soars ! 
For, rising strong on Nature's forest-wing. 
Our bird of Avon q>rang akxif from earthy 
And, with the lark's aerial melody, 
CaroU'd at ease, and won die heait of man« 

H. Saynuher, Briton, and exulting say» 
That on his Pegasus thy British hero • 

Vaulted all fire, and more triumphant rode 
Than on Bucephalus the son of Philip, 
When, mounting first before his trembling sire. 
He rul'd the steed that would no master bear 
But the predestin'd conqu'ror of the world. 
« 

jf. Was it not art by which die godlike youdi 

Rul'd die bold steed? 

jff. if art, the manly ar^ 

That checks awhile to heighten Nature's fire. 

Nor damps it but to rouse the brighter blaze. 

I but proscribe the tyramiy of Art — 

Allow not man's poor rivalry with Heav'n — 

A pedant to dired a comet's force — 

An owl to modulate a nighdngale — 

Nor deem a school-boy's satchel holds the rules 

That point the paces of a Shakspere's soul. 
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A. Yet we must own some spots had 'scapM this sun 
Which never dimmM the gorgeous lights of Greece, 
Had somewhat more of Art repressed his fire. 

tJ. Oh I noy those ages could not thus offend — 
The very temper of those ages shed 
Grace on the Muses ; all was Natiire^s reign. 
In diat soft climate whei#she reigns with joy : 
New were her works to pidk'ring Fancy, new 
The Bard melodious, thence the readiest ear 
Rapture bestow'd» and fed his pow'rs with praise ; 
Thence, underneath the widest wing of Fame, 
And canopied with ever-blooming bays, 
Th' Aouian chariot richly gliding on, 
Trimnphant bore the demi-god of verse, 
Homer, and from the judging Greek callM forth 
The thundVous shout whose echo never dies. 

A. Homer (his rare inheritance a speech. 
In which th* Olympian senate might debate) 
Was in an age of simple manners bom, 
Ere Art had twisted language from its course. 
And ere this Hydra from her hundred heads 
Had pour'd her poisons through the jarring schools : 
Pun had not then a royal san£lion gain'd, 
Nor Bombast strutted in that Pedant's court. 
Where Fashion gave the gabbling many law. 
And shap'd a multitude of fools by one. 

A. When the hoar vapours o'er the desert hang 
(The Bard shall lend an image for himself), 
A lion cailnot always from his mane 
Shake every dew-drop, yet he's still a lion. 
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Grant time and place beoeadi his vigorous blow 
Unduly crush'd, yet from his strong career. 
At Nature's cost, die very whiii bestows 
A richer feast on Fancy, and o'er realms 
An4 times he wafb us at his will ; agaz'd. 
Reason wo Vt check him, so the jaunt deh'ghts» 
And such his nat'ral converse, such his skill 
To point and to explain the passing scenes ; 
'Tis Fancy's ramp no more, but all is truth. 
And the great Master smiles to see his power. 

A. When Shakspere errs, can witlings err like him ? 

i7. Gold is liis refuse, diamond his dross, 
Weigh'd widi their finish'd follies, tinsell'd toys. 
Had Art repress'd him, had he nurs'd nine years 
The hale-born produdb of his fiery soul, 
Their fire had vanish'd. 

A. wherefore vanish'd mine. 

But that die fear of censure check'd my muse. 

And chiding Judgment rock'd it into sleep ? 

Oh ! had the fearless Shakspere thus been luU'd, 

Where had his fiiiries, elves, fine spirits been. 

His growling Calibans, his goblins damn'd. 

Soul-harrowing ghosts, and weird dames of Hell, 

His touches true that paint the times renown'd. 

The very colour of those caroU'd days 

When his lov'd Harry fought at Agincourt ? 

Had Lear so madden'd, and so wrung your hearts. 

When storms assail'd him, daughters worse than storms 

Tore him, and tenter'd all his heart-strings through 

(That *' old kind father whose frank heart gave all"), 

L 2 
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Whoy 'mid the pelting of the midnight blast. 
When all the thundering Heav'ns were in a flame. 
No shelter found, no hovel for diat head 
Where once had blazM the diadem of kings ? 
Could Art have taught this Lord of all your passions, 
This 'witching Shakspere, so to murder sleep. 
To start at shadows, clench at fancied daggers. 
As when he barM the pangs of guilt before you, 
^hiver'd your souls, and made you quake at murder } 

H. Such wisdom and such pathos Art ne*er taught. 
Life-hackney'd, hoar Experience here may learn 
Maxims of condu6l ; hence skill'd Courtesy 
Borrow new graces, and the choral bard. 
The charming Lyrist of accomplishM Cireecc 
Might in this vasty forest gather flov^ers. 
And note such soft arrangements of delight. 
As his encouraged Fancy Qever own'd 
In all its precindls. 

jt. » ■ ■ generous Roman ! tears 

Beam sacred beauty down thy throbbing cheeks. 

H. Could Art have open'd FalstafTs mine of wit. 
And o'er it such a blaze of Humour spread — 
Have lent the keenness and the strength of mind 
To people so the mimic stage with life, 
And, in tlie hottest aflion of his host. 
Assign each adlor's place, nor let him swerve 
(Such was his Caesar's empire, Caesar's eye) 
A jot from Duty's post and Nature's walk ? 

^, No — had he toil'd to give his fancies birth, 
Produc'd 'em palsied from H tedious nursing, 
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And brought down all his passions till they met 
The sympa^es of cens'ring mechanism,^ 
The spleen of crampt cold-blooded pedantry-^ 

H, Perdition — what a loss had Time deplor'd 
Through all his ages-r- 

A then Ae human heart. 

That wond'rous labyrinth, had ne'er been trac'd 
(This clue witfUield), nor Wisdom thence acquired 
The richest booQ which Genius ever gave. 

H. The like neglefted Genius gives no more. 
But mourns in solitudes his glory falleq. 
When Virgil liv'd the thundVing Theatre 
Received him as it wont the God Augustus 
(I h^rd the roar, I §^^m c*en now to hear itj. 
Old Tiber trembled through his vaulted shores. 
And Echo early caught bis praise from Fame, 

A. But in a cold and hypercritic age, 
An age diseas'd by lucrative designs. 



* This accommodation is idle ; for if men of this description will 
blame because they cannot sympathize, they are as illiberal as the mere 
poet, who, for the same no rkasov, would blame the dedudions of the 
metaphysician : the latter is not obliged to relish Milton, or the former 
Locke. — The charaderistic excellencies of different lines are not to be 
sacrificed to this desire of universal sympathy \ yet, the individual 
who can best sympathize with all forms of excellency, testifies the best 
heart and the best head. 
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By mean ambitions and by mean delightSy 
Wit nods, and Folly's only rous'd by spleen ; 
Then Learning's equal radiance, far difiiis'd. 
Bids many wish to be what few are bom. 

H. The fists of Dulness bruise the Muse's shelly 
Mechanics mount the Stagyrite's tribunal. 
And, sitting at her frame, the prating maid^ 
Carps at a won!, nor heeds die dulcet chime 
Whidi in Elysium charms our purged ears. 
Makes soft Proserpine's snowy bosom heave. 
And darts a thrill thro' Pluto's iron cheek* 

jf. But, hark } th' Orphean Ijrre, and by the' Bard 
Msonides and Maro raptur'd stand I 

jK The Greek Tragedians hasten from die groves .' 

jt. And Petrarch hurries from his laurd bower ! 

H. ho ! from yon temple Milton's march majestic ! 

jf. And Shakspere's from yon cliflF! he lifts his lyre ! 

H. See how the breezes back his ringlets blow, 
And play their sweet pranks with his glittering robe I 

A. .Mark Ariosto's desultory step — 
The tender Spencer pacing by his side ! 

H. Tasso comes forward from the vale of palms. 
And Dante rises from his gloomy glade ! 
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A. Ah ! Pindar's self has seiz'd his golden lyie^ 
Sinks all his soul into the sounding choids. 
And chants aloud, and joins die Muse's son ! 

If. Oh ! God of verse, these numbers might bring down 
Thee and the Nme from Heaven ! 

A. ' O God of versc^ 

Thine edi& from the first assigned the Bard 
An energy to fire the sons of men 
To highest worth, and give sublimest Trudi 
The richest robing of persuasive speech. 
Where Music, Passion, and Invention spread 
Before the wond'ring earth their bright array. 
To lift us high above these jarring scenes^ 
Within the view of that harmonious Grace 
Which fills, and forms, and beautifies die Heavens* 
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JL ou blame, sage Matho, my presumptuous speech 
That made die Sabine* his own laws unteach. 
And ask me whether Genius can alone 
For want of Art and Industry atone ? 
Perversely ^jiMMtkm'd ; but 'tis man's to -stmy^ 
Like you, for ever from the middle way. 
'Tis Faflion all, and each on Folly's tide, 
With party-colours, sails to some wrong side. 
Can Hottentots write verse — from rumbling wain 
Can carters warble fordi a Dryden's strain, 
Though into life dieir spirit sprang endow'd 
With all the fire that penn'd the peerless ode, 
Th^t fire unfann'd by Culture, left to die 
Beneath the chilling fog of Penury ? 
The rolling rivers, if their tide is clear, 
The lucid mirrors of their banks appear,* 



• The Sabine Horace, Id the luppoicd dialogue between him and Addls«i» 
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Aaiy if the banks with Nature's liclics giow^ 

Present a second paradise bdow. 

The pause of Cowley oft produc'd conceit. 

But at an instant Dryden's noUe heat 

Struck out the peerless ode :* his pniAis'd lyre. 

Smote in the moment of heav'n-daitcd fire. 

Won for the Briton the brig^ lyric crown. 

Whose blaze-edips'd die raptur'd Giedu renown. 

What tho' the hero who presumes to climb 

Parnassus, needs an eneigy subli jae 

(His aim demands it) — would you dience condode 

I wish diis master-soul, unletter'd, rude ? 



^ This Ode, says Dr. Johnson, is aUowed to sUnd withont a riflU. 
The poet Toung diredlf challenges Antiquity to produce lU eqoal. It 
seems indeed in ease and melody of nnparalleled excellence, and eni- 
oently, as well as variously, powerful as an address to the passion^. 
The design of it is exquisite ; but 1 do not think with Dr. Johnson, that 
it exhibiu the highest flight of Fancy, for it secDs not that the design 
of the Ode admitted, or that the execution has unwisely exhibited the 
last outstretching of Imagination. For this we may seek with propriety, 
nor shall we seek in vain, in Gray's Odes. Dryden*s Ode captivates a 
wider description of readers than that which admits and receives the 
highest flight of Fancy. This is not addressQ^ «> the mavt. From 
Dryden's habits of writing, and from his genius, this admirable poem 
might be considered as, not improbably, the produAion of one night, 
according to the report of some. Its predominating excellences — the 
manner in which its several parts melt into each other — their diversifying 
continuity, conneded by simplicity of design, and their numbers so 
seemingly and so probably (in such a praditioner) didated by changing 
passion, appear internal evidences that the work was the effort of one 
unbroken application. The few straws rolled along in the toneoK. 
might have been picked out in an after and cooler hour ; but, it seems, 
this memorable work of genius was substantially intire without the 
mechanical revision. Perhaps instead of the reprobation (in toto) of the 
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Both art and toil in this emprise I claim , 
Yet laugh at both, if urg'd to quench the flame, 
Whose rapid movements, under their control, 
O'er Glory's field the car of Genius roll. 
By though^ awhile rcpress'4, %ye gather strength 
To send the sounding shaft its utmpst length. 
By thought majestic Milton forc'4 his fire 
To blaze more brightly, nigher Heav'n aspire. 
Waller's soft vein, and Prior's sportive ease. 
To Care applied for happiest pow'rs to please ; 
But the proud Churchill, scornful of control, 
Refus'd to stay the sallies of his soul, 



frrcgular measure, the Critic should have recommended the most cautious 
use of it. A regular measure, methinks, would have impaired the pathos 
and harmony of Dryden's Ode, nor a jot mended, in my opinion, the 
{.ycidas of Milton. But it aeent now unadvitable even for the raptured 
Lyrist to clothe his ideas in a stanza of a new form, though regularitjr 
is observed; and for this reason, because, if the measure is new to you* 
your attention is divided between the ideas and the measure, and you 
have two things to learn at Once.-— A reader, capable of relishing the 
higher forms of poetry, at the first reading pays an undivided attention , 
to the poem (if it is of the noblest kind) ; and though he may feel the 
effed of the new and w^ll-appropriated measure, he will scarcely glance 
at it in his mind till a second perusal. Perhaps, for I do not deliver 
(what I have not matured) an opinion, all that the Critic needed to haviP 
observed, respeding the irregular measure* should have regarded the 
distances of the rhyme, leaving the rest to the discretion of the poet. 
It is not altogether improbable, that the laudable matter of an ode may- 
sometimes be such as to demand the latitude of the irregular measure, 
and perhaps rhyme, a modern privilege, may as the most marking mode 
of termination, incompatible with the genius of the Greek and Latin 
languages, enable modern rapture, through the medium of an irregular 
measure, to unfold itself with more spirit and variety than have beea 
exhibited by the poets of classical antiquitjr. 
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And thence his scattering verse, rumbling and rude, 

Rush'd like a city's rain-roDM stream of mud ; 

It dash'd and splash'd, and rambled widi a roar, 

Was heard a time, and now is heard no more. 

But all VirgiUan, like the solar rays 

In some soft climate. Pope's illumined lays 

Shine ever-pleasing with a balmy light. 

To nurse the flow'rs that most allure the sight, 

And feed the gen'rous fruits that most impart 

" The feast of reason and die flow of heart.*' 

Tho% that the Poet's bom, is truly said. 
Yet most of his enchanting pow'rs are made. 
Virgil's progressive majesty, his grace 
Of choicest pidlure in the fitting place, 
And that last charm of numerous song,, whose pow*r 
Could draw dowi^ Attic cheeks die tender shower :* 
These (as Attention's best, bright efforts) bear 
On Nature's gold the sign of forming care. 

Art perfedls order, thence to Homer gave 
The great designs by which his fabrics brave 
(Twin pyramids) the countless storms of Time, 
Fair in their isimple majesty sublime ; 
Their forms the noblest wisdom could contrive,* 
To charm by beauty, and by strength to live. 

Strong to persuade, supremely wise to place 
Persuasion's strength on Truth's eternal base, 



• In allusion to the recorded efFed of Virgir* numberi on Horace* 
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Demosthenes (unquench'd his native flame}, 

OutlabVing all who labour'd, toil'd for fame : 

His worksy rich tissue, truth with passion twin'd. 

Present die fairest hue, first force of mind, 

To Time, whose hand to Emulation's eye 

Still lifts, but lifb in vain, the prodigy. ^ 

Yet did he deign, as deign'd Isocrates, 

Toil down his fire, that he might smoothly please ? 

He launchM the ligbt'niug, subtly strong to clear 

Down-drooping A&ens from the damps of fear ; 

He shewed the loiterers Marathon's proud plain, 

Forc'd *em their fore-past glory to regain. 

And chang'd the chill of Fear for fiery fierce Disdain. 

Let Judgment check or lash where need requires. 
But not, as now, extinguish Nature's fires. 
What, shall pedantic Art her models bring. 
And teach the prison'd parrot how to sing 
By methods, strong in which the would-be wit 
To such a test hiis puny toils can fit ? 
From Nature's pow'rs by human folly spoil'd, 
I fly for music to the woodlands wild. 
The Greek-read Crito blames the closing chime. 
Whilst others riot in the praise of rhyme. 
But, dress'd in measures which their school has made. 
The Poet's image struts in stiflF brocade. 
Yetwhy are these to rhymeless verse such foes. 
Since 'tis the pepper spicing of their prose. 
When gentle reader nods, to twinge his mental nose ? 
But some soft poets, scorning such decrees. 
Would skip up Pindus, as they think, with ease ; 
Their five feet sure, they fly the toil of rhyme. 
And yet the Greek simplicity sublime, 
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In Milton's undulating rhydunus seen. 

Escapes dieir knowledge, and — their pow'rs, I ween. 

Heav'ns ! but to see them waddling, grubbling on,^ 

In vain, to touch the foot of Helicon ! 

How simple, and not one antidiesis f 

The want of sense afid sound they seldom miss—* 

'Tis just such verse as every one can write ; 

Drop after drop— what musical delight ! 

It drips from low-thatch'd eave cold rain in Winter's night. 

Critics, how numerous in these learned days ! 

Fix in one focus, if you can, their rays : 

But if discordant — ^whence their light, their law ? 

Then 'scap'd Wat Tyler, Carter, Millar, Straw, 

Fly from die modey mob, their discord known. 

Nor any King but Royal Genius own. 

Your language learn by converse widi the best. 

Nor in the Time's applause ^peft your test ; 

Through every age your great fore-runners view. 

Cope widi their force, their glorious aim pursue, 

And high o'er Earth's i&st-fleedng gauds aspire, 

Rais'd in die Prophet's mounting car of fire. 

Be your's the grandeur of the noblest heart, 

The purest joys th' ingenuous Nine impart. 

Imagination's many-colour'd rays. 

That shed 'round Wisdom a celestial blaze. 



* These are the moles, whose blank verse, adopted for a merelf 
apparent convenience, calls forth the thundering proscription uttered 
against all blank verse by men (however great in other as great respeAs) 
who yet want the poetical sense to distinguish the waddling of the mole 
from the flight cf the eagle — 

Sailing with supreme dominion 
Through the azure deep of air* 
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With filler sensibility unite, 

To set sweet Virtue in her sweetest light. 

Or, at the call of dreaJ Occasion, shew 

Truth flashing forth, like lightning, oh her foe. 

O then, ye minds, whose chrystal current bears 

Wisdom's best freightage down die lapse of years. 

Go, as a river's course majestic, go. 

The realms enriching where your waters flow : 

He, Who alone rewards heroic toil, 

God, on your quirt greitrtess still shall smile. 

And Virtue in her fairest form' expressed 

By you, shall plant her comforts iii your breast. 

For tho* her temple may not shield &e bays 

From Envy's blast, yet, cherislk'd by her praise. 

E'en now ye mark tfcei^ sfill increasing bloom, 

And grasp ih hope their glories for your tomb. 

Hear, O ye gen'rous few, whose natal flame 

Is proudly fann'd to v^ih the Poet's fame, 

With revVence hear how Verulam's vast mind 

Divulg'd th6 Muse's funftlon to mankind. 

And in a robe of radiant rhet'ric dressM 

What frugal Aristotle half express'd : 

** Since the material universe subsides 

** Below immortal spirit — Reason prides 

•* To tow'r aloof from perishable things, 

<* And to die worlds of Thought, on Fancy's wing 

*' Uprising, bids the Poet scenes create 

«* Of purer glory dian die present state. 

" When real Hist'ry tells her tragic tale, 

** We blush with shame, or turn with horror pale, 

<* But scenes describ'd, where only Virtue thrives, 

<* The drooping soul reviews them and revives. 
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" Then energizM for Heav'n, we feel the spring 
" Of Magnanimlty^s wide-Spreading wing, 
** Deem the blest Bard prophetic of the time 
" When Virtue shall escape this gloomy clime, 
*^ And, hailing him the star that leads the way, 
" Press on to meet the blaze of perfedt day."* 

Has all philosophy then toil'd in vain 
To rescue Genius from die mimic strain. 
Who, seeing Nature thro' the mist of booka, 
Writes as he reads, nor piftures as he loo^ i 
As if all Nature, whose presentments lie 
With more unfolded glories to tlie eye 
Than met primeval rapture, now no more 
DeservM die Bard's attention to explore. 
Nor press'd as nigh upon his perfe£t view. 
As when his wond'rous piftures Homer drew. 
What would you equal Homer ? if you can ; 
A Briton, diink of Shakspere, but ^ man. 
No dupe to selfish pride, but duly taught 
That their whole i*ace of richer mould is wrought 
Than men oft deem, exjolting in your kind, 
Stretch o'er die times your amplest wing of mind. 
And, its whole force in Virtue's cause display'd. 
Of self--desertion only, be afraid. 
They, who repress you their coeval bom. 
Are objedls of your horror and your scorn. 
Men should to living worth diat tiibute bear. 
Which casting on the dead, diey cast in air, 



* The images of the philosopher are somewhat, but not materiallf, 
varied in this exposition of his conceptions. 
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While fostering present genius with their smile, 
They call new wonders from its genVous soil. 

Still nigher to your goal the more you strive. 
Desert not your great aim till Death arrive. 
Labour builds pyramids when zeal inspires, 
And fans a spark into ^tnean fires. 
If the materials Nature has supplied, 
Nor you remit your pow'rs till duly tried. 
Failing, you nobly fall— successful, rise 
To snatch (bear witness Fame) the noblest prize ; 
Witness his grave by Avon, where the knee 
Bends lowlier than to buried royalty. 
And ages, thence proclaim the Poet's peri 
The mightiest pow*r that sways the heart of men : 
'Tis Wisdom in her noblest form and aim,* 
And shines an adamantine road to Fame ; 
But there advancing Pride would strike you down, 
And Envy blast your laurel with her frown. 
Unpatronis'd, traduc'd, deserted, know. 
Should you survive the complicated blow. 
And with the Poet's majesty arise. 
To lift above the world's low seige your prize. 



* Poetry, wanting not the substance of Wisdom, Enforces !t with her 
superior and charaderistic warmth; and as ** the proper study of man- 
kind is man/* or Ethics, who will deny that this is the especial subjed 
of poetry, or that any ideas, "admissive of poetic exhibition, are the 
worse for being exhibited in this the first form of language ? The true 
poet can descend to the lene genus orationis more easily than the prose- 
man can rise out of hU line. Hence the invidious treatment of the 
orator and poet. 
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Above its poor ambidons and dcsim» 

And 'scape die misantfarope's malignaitt firesy 

Vidorious over evil by your good. 

And seemingly depressed, but not subdued — 

God sees your viAory, God rewards your toil» 

And all the softer Virtues 'round you smile — 

About your board die loveliest Graces dance» 

The finer harmonies your feast enhaix:e; 

There Sorrow's children balmy comfort find. 

And Friendship woos die friend of aU mankind — 

'Tis Honour's h<diday from court and change, 

A-field with you, his warmest friend, to range 3 

A wreadi of roses decks your head of snow. 

And on your soul more genuine yondi bestow 

Your Muse's thousand iii£uit gaiedes. 

Her sprighdy movement, and conversant ease» 9 

Her ample prosped, and her godlike aim. 

Her largesses to man, and spodess fame, 

(Be witness Cowper) than hath worldling known. 

With all die rubbish of the world his own. 

That thou cou'd'st, Gray, widi numbers only thine. 
So chant die gracious glories of the Nine, 
Nor, only widi my deedlesS will proclaim. 
But shine diyself a witness of die same. 
And dien desert the station thou cou'd'st shew 
By pattern and by proof the first below. 
Because one counting-house thy coutitry grown) 
Denied due tribute to Apollo's throne. 
Excites amaze— for dius by Heav'n endow'd 
"^Thou wert a host to quell diis unarm'd crowd. 
Strong to press forwards with heroic scorn; 
To shine a sun o'er ages yet unborn* 
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And, struggling through th* eclipse of these dark days, 
Lend the remains of Time thy healing blaze.* 

This " music's charm can sooth the savage beast,'* 
Melt the hard iron in the miser's breast. 
To Care's rack'd eye expand a soothing scene. 
With Fancy's lightning-stroke free mist-bound Spleen^ 
Lend Love and Friendship their superior charms. 
Strife disingenuous set in Honour's arms. 
To sister Rhet'ric give more strength and grace. 
Truth-delving Reason's aching brow unbrace. 
Keep stretching Policy in Virtue's line, 
And manners prompt which more than courts refine. 
Brighter atchievements in each art inspire, 
Yet lend the raptur'd eye a lynx's fire, 
••om man's poor, bounded, fleeting works to rise 
God's fairer works to see, and seeing prize. 
Whence holiest zeal with Fancy's pow'r combin'd. 
Forms future Fcnelons to bless mankind. 
Let then the Poet, Virtue's champion, know. 
Nor, knowing, slight his sacred trust below : 
He chief shall shape aright man's heart, if still 
He wait observant on great Nature's will : 
Thence only God's originals divine 
Mark and depl£lure, oflFering at his shrine 
. The works stupendous wrought from that e^Aaustless mim^ 

Shall then the Poet, thus appointed, bend 
To Arts that less advance the noblest end ? 



♦ Poor eyelcw Milton adcd more heroically for the iUuoiination of all age** 
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Shall he. Invention's glowing sera|A, bound 

His flight within the goaler-critic's round. 

Stoop from his sphere, and lowly sink his lay 

To win the mushroom honours of die day ? 

No — ^let his hopes eternal Fame embrace. 

If Genius sound his summons to the race. 

If Duty prompt that music to his lyre. 

Which warms hoar-headed Time with Virtue's fire. 

Nor ill preludes ou earth for Heav'n's triumphant choir 



.! 



Boundless the real Bard's dominions spread. 
Till Genius deign'd by prescript to be led : 
Things in his view, and Truth's sele&est walk— 
Greatly to think he toil'd, and not to talk. 
And reasonably leam'd in human schools. 
His mirror turn'd around, nor crampt by rules. 
But of the pi£bure choicer than die frame. 
With fire and freedom took his gen'rous aim. 
He now is deem'd die bard who best can set 
Piftures of art in bumish'd epithet ; 
In days of yore die self-strong substandve 
Widiout much aid of epithet cotild dirive. 
Yet is so weak, or proud, at present growix 
(No wonder, since 'tis Times decrepit son). 
That now he walks not — can he walk alone ? 
But what he cannot from himself obtain, 
He strives by borrow 'd strength or state to gain : 
Seldom the simple epithets sufEce 
For two together oft the tyrant ties, 
Like liv'ried lubbards lugging from behind 
Lord Lilly's chariot, or, they worse combin'd. 
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Like dove and eigle, wolf and Iamb unite — 
One all in fury, t'other all in fright ; 
Nor coupled dius for sake of sense, but sound. 
And thus the living with the dead are bound, 
Unlike what Homer's speech-compelling Muse 
Wedded," to meet his fresh-discover'd views, 
Or Shakspere, wanting what his age deaied. 
Fast from his palette, copying Truth, supplied. 

Thus Pegasus at length flagging in force, 
With sweltering pomp labours along his course : 
Plumes on his head, and many a jingling bell, 
His conscious want of inborn vigour tell, 
Whence strutting hobblingly, fine without grace, 
Slowly the incumbent b^ast slugs oi^ wi.th cart-horse pace. 

Or rather let my indignation say. 
This genVous art dius hast'ning to decay 
(With images from modish vice combin'd), 
In what it deems the first of arts declin'd. 

The Muse degenerate. Pride's poor toils her care, 
' Paints her hagg'd face, decks with false flow'rs false hair, 
Light lays the gauze to hover o'er her breast — 
By that thin cloud unshaded, and unpress'd. 
With strain'd strength tries to torture into grace 
Her lank $ides with the steel's severe embrace, 
Yet not to seem like rustic Chloe strong, 
Rais'd on a cobler's pep, tottereth along ; 
Then drap'ry-bloated, sweeping on her way> 
Exults her pile of gew-gaws to display. 
Whooping with glee to see her fine self trail 
Behind her mincing step a peacock's pomp of tail. 
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Studious alone of temporary praise, « 
She traps the times a thousand wily ways. 
Becoming now a chronicler to those 
Whose feebler genius plods its way in prose. 
Or for tlie pedant decks in laboured rhymes 
The gory ruffians of Barbaric times. 
Or on some fruitless theme (a child-bed throe) 
Strains every nerve her screaming powers to shew: 
The critic nods, the ready people roar, 
Their master mark'd, and shout encore, encore ! 
Now the poor pensioner of Fafkion's crew, 
She darts an arrow where a wreatli is due^^ 
Yet so her satires oft exceed, that they 
Claim of her friends more punishment than pay ; 
But dius performing an assassin's part. 
She tempts the noble mind to scorn her art. 
She too, of old an heroine, deigns desire 
This age to prompt the movements of her lyre. 
Leaps fropi her lirics, and in see-saw lay 
Dilutes her didlion, melts her force ^way. 
Though haply fallen upon the very time 
That asks the Poet's searching pow'r sublime, 
Difiiisive Luxury's viftim to reclaim. 
Warm his chill'd heart with Virtue's patriot flame, 
Pisplay his one career, and point his only fame* 

Whate'er man writes, as man's must ever be 
Mark'd by the faults which Hypercritics see : 
Their microscopic eyes dilate the mite 
That 'scapes the censure of the Stagyrite. 
To some the bumish'd line of Mason glares,. 
And Akenside a robe too Grecian weai-s ; 
Thy odes, O Collins, flimsy fops despise, 
^^or know the pedants Pope himself to prize, 



i 
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To mark him bounding on his beauteous course, 

Grace in his speed, and in his beauty force. 

The prettier sort, whom toilet-laws refine. 

Live o*er the compass of a single line. 

And dare, dread Dryden, blame thy numbered march divine. 

Reason's rough Champions, under Saturn boi*n, 

The seraph flights of Milton's fancy scorn, 

And town-bred Critics, wanting sight and ear. 

Would blast harmonious Eden with a sneer. 

* By cens'ring Zoilus a churl became. 
Admiring Virgil caught his master's flame ; 
Who most admire are pleasM, who censure most 
Hard-earn the Critic's fame at Pleasure's cost. 
Grant that their vanity is gratify'd, 
'Tis but a bastard joy procur'd by pride. 
For Pride a genuine joy can never gain, 
Accurs'd to dash her cup of bliss with pam* 

The man deserves, who nought bnt ill descries. 
That Milton's dr^p serene should dim his eyes. 
Hadst thou, great poet, thus abas'd thy sight. 
So well thou hadst not sang the loss of light. 
So well bemoan'd the beauties seen no more. 
Nor form'd an Eden from thy pi6l*ring store. 

Hence, Matho, learn diat he who loves to praise. 
The means has found his own desert to raise ; 
Pleas'd and improving by the candid part. 
He mends at once his genius and his heart. 
Lights Emulation's lamp, and pays the prize * 
Which Honour owes die worthy and the wise. 
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Wisdom, hence, and seek Ay crony 
Religion grave, 
In some lone cave. 
With hermit Virtue, lanteni-jaw'd and bony } 
Or seek some parsonage mean, ' 
Where yews and g^iastly graves deform Ac scene* 

Where the tythe-pigs seldom squeak* 
But squalling brats molest Ae vicar meek. 

Nor let him read, nor let him pray. 
Nor yet know Pleasure's holiday ; 
There, Wisdom, Aere wiA sober Sadness stay. 

HiAer, Goddess, bliAe and boon. 
Whom on earA we title Fun, 
But Ae name in Heav'n you bear* 
Who can tell that is not Aere ? 
Spread Ay wing, and hiAer flee. 
Since I solely worship Aee ; 
Whom, as sing Ae seers of yore* 
Malice keen to laughter bore. 
Goddesis, from thy jovial air. 
We Ay jocund sire declare. 
Whilst thy mother's force is seen 
Doubled in Ay spirit keen. 



* For Bath-Easton. 
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Haste then, Goddess, and to me 
. Bring thy whole artillery ; 
Squibs and crackers, salt and brandy, 
Sheets for ghosts, and bludgeons handy. 
Down we batter shrove-tide cocks. 
Batter down die borough's blocks, 
Whene besides die travePd wiy. 
Wont plebeian wights display. 
Or Pomona's fruitage fair, 
Or the potter's shining ware. 
Hark! I hear the diund'rous fall ! 
Bolts out Goodman from the stall — 
Up die street and up die lane. 
Some to scold, but more to cane. 
Bring turnips scoop'd and bladders blown. 
Bring the string and bring the stone — 
This for window, that for door< 
And a thousand trap-toys more, 
Precious load, for urchin play, 
On the lengthen'd holiday. 

Oh, what bliss at dead of night ! 
Village-Thestylis to fright, 
iR'om the market as she steals 
Homeward by the church, and feels 
All the fears her childhood brought 
From die tales her grandam taught :, 
Candle, plac'd in bladder blown. 
Glares a skull upon the stone : 
Phrensied with the sight, she squalls^ 
I^ears a rustle, faints, and falls ; 
Scours away the raptur'd boy. 
Claps his hands, and hoots for joy. 
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Flooding fount of my delight. 
Fount, O Fun, of all my might, 
When thy tide supplies my course. 
Countless wrecks proclaim its force : 
Thy puissance to restrain^ 
Wisdom lifts an aegis vain ; 
Virtue's sdf beneath thy ray 
Throws her cloak of state away ; 
Wit, that puny ape of thee. 
Dares not use thy armoury. 
Feebly flies his silver dart, 
Thine of steel divides the heait. 

Bear me now from rustic sport 
To my Queen's majestic court. 
Where, in tow'r'd Augusta, she 
Shines with crownM authority. 
There, 'mid pomp of tragic rage. 
Oft will I jfrequent the stage. 
And will urge the damning groan 
When some novel buskin's on, 
(h the shriU-ton'd catcal use. 
Fatal to die strutting muse. 

What would Hypercritics do 
Were the beasts not quill'd by you ? 
Wanting your offensive jeer. 
Tiny bodies they'd appear. 
Nor to battle would advance. 
Till you arm'd their ignorance. 
Virtue, genius, erudition. 
Make unequal man's condition, 
o 
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But that yoii your Ifcrel lay 
To reduce their s^ellifig sway^ 
And all oMter to confuski^ 
Laughing, check their pomp^s Intrusion. 
Thus the comic wag with ease 
Tumbled down sage Socrates, 
And, with bellows armM atid pokers^ 
Rochester, the cream of jokert, 
• With the fun of Buckingham, 
Hyde's* o'erbearing flood couH dam. 
Thus Voltaire's facetious flings, 
Conqu'ring nobles, priests, and kings. 
Shew that Truth's and Reason's sway 
Must the pow'r of Furi obey. 
But since I a smaller dow'r 
Boast of Fun's viflorious powV, 
Let me all my compass fill, 
Eking weakness out by will. 
Sometimes, at the dawn of light) 
Let me zealous rise to write 
Tales tremendous, murders dire. 
Here a plague, and there a fire, 
Or, by fi£tions of my jJcn, 
Discord pour on peaceful men. 



* Bishop Buraet tays, " Thi^ the Carl of CIafi6ndoii Wai the chief or 
" onlf minifter but with too magifterial a waf : he was always press ios 
*' the King to mind his affairs, but in vain » he was a good chancellor, 
•• only a little too rough; he was high, and was apt to rejed those who 
" addressed themselves to him with too much cohteftipt ; hfe would, on 
*' certain occasions, disparage the pretenilons of othera not without 
** much scorn, which created him many enemies.** 






Aiid, in covert veil'd froua view> 
Pierce the grave ones thro' ^nd thro'* 
Bodies form'd to rule the State 
Envy's countless children hate. 
All the many wanting power^ 
Or whom F<^€i(ioa's jfero^emts sow-— 
Well then, siace of buiuan jkiod 
When great bodies .are combiu'd, 
Tho* the l^ger part be goo4 
Some, orjn^iu'sini&u^derstoody 
Must be, without question, nought--^ 
On dieir crimes my satire wro^g^ 
Soon shall, in the gejo'rai vieiy> 
Blast the many diro' ^ few* 
Then (oh ! pow'r ^uMime of Fun !) 
When one man's a sovereign sun, 
Spher'd above ibe ywlgar many, 
I must prove n?ysetf a zany, 
Not to wind Qie through his heart 
Till I note the .frailer part, 
Whicl^, with utmost virtues join'd. 
But proclaims him of mankind. 
There I'll fasten with my fang, 
This with blow repeated bang. 
In and out, in every light. 
Turn it to &e public sight. 
So that from this flimsy test. 
Not of reason, but of jest. 
He must godlike be indeed, 
Should my frolic not succeed. 
Should my worth-Jbeleaguering fun 
Fail to blast -this Toyal sun, 
o a 



Till despite of amplest blaze» 
Seeming stripp'd of all his rays. 
Thro* ray blackcnM glass, on high 
Men a dingy orb descry. 
Mark yon canvas — on it see 
Pathos, thought, and imag'ry, 
Titian's tint, and Guide's grace, 
Tree of Claude, and Raphael's face ; 
Genius stamp'd it. Art has crowu'd, 
All is full, and fair, and round — 
Yet, as sure as I can sneer, 
Mark I soon some blemish there-^ 
All that's rare is overdone^ 
And affeaedy whispers Fun ; 
Envy stares with goggling eyes. 
And the lavish labour spies. 
Rises strong, and aids the blow. 
Which I lastly shall bestow. 
Mindful of my wonted plan ; 
Since the painter is but man. 
Bard or painter, that or diis. 
Something still remains amiss. 
Where apply'd, my Satire's flame 
Shrivels up that meed of fame. 
Which the tow'ring artist's view 
Deem'd from coming time his due. 

But to imps of younger sort 
When I yield my keener sport, 
Then will I repair my race 
In 5ome water-drinking place. 
Quoth old Virtue, but we know. 
Virtue ever was my foe, 
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Wisdom crieSy diat pedant prig. 
Or by some yclept a gig — 
^' Where life's lenients should abound, 
** Fun die worst disease is found." 
Bear me dien to Bladud's town. 
There I'U build me new renown. 
There, my Goddess, let me throw 
Darts at Millar's laureat show : 
What tfaou^ Anstey should be diere, 
Arm'd by thee I need not fear — 
Fear his humour, taste refin'd. 
Or his wit widi trudi combin'd. 
Virtue, Learning, Wit, andTaste, 
Banish'd, thence with Anstey haste^ 
Fun, my Goddess, bids you flee 
Folly, Bad), and her, and me. 

And now. Goddess, what remains 
Meed of all my loyal pains ? 
Thro' thy war&re am I sure 
Thou diy champion wilt secure 
From Resentment's fatal blow. 
Want, and Pain's extreme&t woe— - 
That I may in hope behold 
Life in gather'd honours old, 
Wandng stren^, yet bless'd widi ease^ 
And departing by degrees ? 
Wilt diou dien die pillow lend 
Of die lov'd consoling friend. 
At di' approach of Death's deep night 
Rallying 'round me, visions bright, 
Forepast adtions good and kind 
Shall I view, and soodi my mind. 
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View, like Lwpday,'^ roefs glov 
'Mid my honoui 'd age's snow. 
Ere arriv'd ^ Life's last beach, 
Hope witb him my port to Tcsa^h, 
Shew with him, ere hoary Age 
Bend on me his iitmost rage. 
In my c^t, afl <afe and calm. 
Friendship's warmdi, aad Viitoe- s halm. 
Whilst withmt my well-eam'd praise 
Decks my roof with aun-bright rays-^ 
Shall I dien, widi him, perceive 
Finer forms in Life's last eve. 
Than in Life's tumultuous noon 
Glar'd beneath its Uazmg Sun--* 
Heav'n in prosped, and a tomb 
Grac'd with wreai^ j^t ever bloom^ 
Tears of fond remembrance shed 
Less to mourn than [M:aise the dead. 
And a lastmg meed to grace 
Conquest in the noblest race ? 



* AnhVT Loveday. Esq. of Cavcriham* near Reading, who died 
1789. when these lines w^re introduced with sincerity and effed for 
public recitation before a respcdablc audience, mauy of whom had long 
witnessed the virtues of that incomp&rftble man. Thi* imperfea notice 
of him would have the more pathetic and useful cffcft, as his cast of 
charader was as eminently pleasing. J may say pleasant and amiable, 

as it was respeaable ^They who knew the late Sir Walter Bagot, but 

might not have been personally acquainted with Mr. Loveday, will form 
a corred idea of the latter by the former. — It was, in truth, in both the 
beauty of holiness. 
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Fun, I do but jest with diee. 
Thou shalt never govern me, 
Taught by Truth, and forcM to think 

Thee inore dcv'lbh than divine, 
Cheating still thy fe(d» widi cl^akf 

Whilst Wisdom pays widi weightiest coin. 



THE 

GHOST OF MILTON, 
A POEM 



Occationed by the recent digging up and exposure of his bones. 

Peace, every bray discordant to my song. 
Music that melts amiss, or Riot*s tongue 
Hell-bred, and foreign to the purged mind 
In hymn angelic wont its joy to find, 
And own it bliss, when the celestial sound, 
From Cherubim in chorus echoed 'round, 
The rapt heart draws towards the central throne. 
Where sits, all light, the Holy One alone. 
I come, once Milton (such on earth my name), 
And bid you sons of Albion, of my fame 
Studious, your hands of impious rapine stay. 
Nor bare those relics to the garish day 
Which once enclos*d the seraph soul of fire. 
Whose unquench'd vigour struggling to aspii# 
From earth to Heav'n, and thro' the dread profound. 
Spread with such conquering majesty of sound. 
That ye might own (as fabling poets sing) 
*Twas Jove's own eagle bore it on its wing. 
Was mine the scrannel pipe of loose desire. 
Was it the gusty wind which brush'd my lyre, 
Call'd out the nerveless and uncultur'd chime. 
And all the babblings of the chance-got rhyme ? 
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Blush, Britons, blusih, admoftlsh'd, *tis m]r praise 
That ** star-ypointed pyramid" to raise, 
O'er wrought with charatflers of moral lore. 
Which when the ages now unborn explore. 
Your late posterity shall proudly own, ]f 

That on your manly worth I bufld my throne, f 

And other tribute scomM, exult in this alone. ' 

Let then my ashes rest in awfiil night. 
As his, on Avon's sedgy side, whose sprite 
There oft descends, and, with benignant mind, 
Joys in the growing rev'rence of mankind: 
Who when he lately saw your Warton there. 
And heard his doric lute, and mark'd his votive tear- 
He secret touch'd the Bard's melodious string. 
And, o'er him hovering with unnotic'd wing, 
Govern'd the numbers of his pensive lyre, 
All his own softness shed, and half his fire. 
But now I leave your darkness, miscall'd day, 
Enraptur'd Spencer beckoning me away 
To liail our Warton,* at the bow'r arrivM, 
Which for his own our blended skill contriv'd. 



* This exquisite poet and critic was just dead before I prepared this, 
feeble performance, and a preceding one (in which his name is in- 
troduced) for public recitation at the school of a friend, than whom no 
one sets a higher value on Mr. Warton's writings : but had not this good 
friend over-valued mine, he would not so often have stinted me in my 
time when he called for my poetical daisies and primroses to be interwoven 
with the Parnassian wreath which he annually exhibits. If these, &c. 
are, for the like reason, not worthy of publication, be it candidly 
ftcolledcd, that a few printed copies of them, which is the case at 

P 
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He marvels at the work of heavenly mind» 
And feels his fancy by the scene refin'd; 
Blessing the day, that day which comes no more^ 
When he before you spread our neiSUid store, 
Adjur'd you Folly's light repast to flee, ^ 

And feast your British sense on Spencer and on me^ 



preaent, is not a publication. My friends, for whom they are printed, 
will regard the distindion, and, if I make not a slovenly appearabce 
before them, will not account for disrespeA this uncnltivated plainness 
of attire. My probable duties of the coming time command me iio# 
and for ever deponere barbiton. I seem justified to myself in printii|g 
these poems for a small circle, and accompanying them with the copy 
of a fine drawing which precedes the title page, because the poems atid 
the accompaniment were requested by the larger part of them who are 
to possess them ; and as I must best Icnow my own mind, X judged and 
felt that this my acquiescence in the wish of friendly partiality, would 
be the likeliest method of encouraging me in my resolution of bidding 
farewel to the muses as a praditioner. Having Written four tragedies, 
versiRed Isaiah, be. I may be supposed too poetical in my habits not to 
need such contrivances (to change the line) as were suited to me. Had I 
kept these poems, now printed, in manuscript, I might have been often 
tempted to revise them — that might have led to other compositions ; I 
thought them (and will perhaps, too frankly, own) too good to be burnt; 
and I well knew that I never was, or probably ever should be, disposed 
to write any thing, gravely'or smilingly, not as consistent with religion 
and virtue, as the most solemn sermon which I ever penned. The slight 
poem to which this note is appended, naturally suggested the chief 
matter of it, and I rather approved this by-corner of the book for its 
reception, than the usual antichamber, where the writer makes his bow 
to the public under the disadvantage of a new acquaintance; and the 
business of egotism, however necessary, is done with no small dis* 
advantage to his own feelings. 
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From die earliest blush of dawn 

Had Morct* heard the warrior's horn. 

Hurrying half the peers of France 

To tournament with shield and lance. 

But now the val'rous barons bore 

Glory's lance and shield no more. 

And in the gorgeous hall appear 

With peaceful pomp and stately cheer. 

Remembrance of their feats inspires 

The pathos of resounding lyres ; 

Whilst at times the drum's loud thunder 

Oft would rive die sense asunder. 

Did not die clarion's mellowing flow 

Balm on die wounded ear bestow. 

Now conscious Honour from each eye 

Gleams with graceful courtesy, 

And Health, and Love, and Friendship feed 

Valour's tnrob for noble deed. 

But, lo ! in golden gallery seen, 

Inspiration in his mien, 

Widi waving hand, and fire-fed eye| 

Thus the child of Extacy, 



f Morct castle in the iflc of France. 
P 2 
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The bard Montalton, rolls his song 

O'er the wonder-stricken throng :— 

" List, O list, heroic train, 

*^ For some god inspires my strain, 

^' And with more than poet's zeal 

" Warm'd, the Prophet's fire I feel. 

*^ Ah ! me, what glories meet mine eyes, 

" Flaming thro* yon opening skies ! 

*' His car I see, bis star-girt crown, 

*^ And dread regard here bending down ! 

*• Ah ! why, St. Louis, on tliy race 

** Beams that look of godlike grace ? 

*« Wherefore northward beads thy brow, 

" And why that host's far-shining show t 

** 'Tis the van of heroes old 

(" Temper'd now with heav'nly niiould) 

** Which behind thy sun-bright car 

«* Fla i^.es to warm our hearts for war. 

" O'er 'em Viftovy spreads her wing^n 

" O'er 'em songs of triumph ^ngs, 

*« Northward points their glittering sjpears^ 

" Gallia's standard northward rear8«. 

*• Like a stream of lightning pla^ys, 

" And shoots before their following blaae.'* 

Instant all the heroes feel 
Wild amaze, and burning zeal ; 
What the vision hints to know, 
Racks their hearts with noble woe ; 
Doubt distrafts, distradlion pains. 
And an awful silence reigns, 
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Till from Moret's every towV ♦ 

All the trumps their hlazoQ^ pour ; 

Shouts, that shake the castle, rise. 

And Philip t flashes on their eyes ; 

His visage speaking woe and ire# 

Thus he pour'd his words of fire : 

Brethren of Fame, and each a star 

Flaming in the front of war. 

Blend your lustre, and unite 

In some^ng more than semblant fight* 

In the realm of Honour bonv 

True to Knighthood, sloth ye scorn ; 

Then bid me Glory's path display,. • 

And, king-like, lead myself the way. 

To arms then, nor misdeem me stow^ 

Where your duty points, to go. 

Grasp then your spears, your helms assume^ 

And fix th' irrevocable doom 

Of English John, whose purchasM slaves 

War-begirt AJenson braves. 

Lo ! shouting Glory points to you 

Normandy, your valour's due, 
** Since blushing Normandy disdains 

The curb of his inglorious chains. 

Perish e'en France, if ever here ' 

Flourish fiaud and abje£l fear ; 

For know, dear France, 'tis Honour's flamo 

Feeds thy life-blood in thy fame. 



• Johnson'* Diaionary— show ; divulgation; publication. Shaxspiii* 
t Philip Au^mtus, King of France. See Hume in the life of King John. 
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** Aht now ye snatch your glittering spears, 
^ And shine at length my warlike peers, 
«* Great Henry now no more alive, 
*^ Bids us no more for empire strive, 
** Nor the Cceur de Leon's star, 
•* Set in glory, wakes our war ; 
•* *Tis John, th? inglorious John, who binds 
^ In vengeance our indignant minds. 
** Hark ! Henry's self, true Honour's child, 
^ Calls from his grave widi accents wild, 
•* Nor more to tender love a prey, 
** Bids us th' imfilial monster slay ; 
4^' And Richard cries with high disdain, 
** Be the trait'rous brother slain ; 
•* Whilst Arthur, starting from his tornb^ 
•♦ Groans for the scepter'd murdVcr's doom*'* 

Then, then De Courtnai on the ground 
Cast his eyes, that soon around 
Flash 'd the fires that well mi^^t make 
All but godlike Philip quake. 
Le Clare, he cries aloud, Le Clare, 
'The lightning of thy falchion bar^ j 
Lead on, heroic. monarchy lead 
To Alenson's war-worn mead 
The dauntless knights that scorn delay. 
When Fame* and Philip lead the way. 
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ALLEGORY OF LABOUR. 

From the World. 



Following my fancies whefesoe'cr they please. 
O'er hill and dale, dxro' glen and bosky bourn. 

Sudden a sound, amid my reveries, 

Made me mine eyes towards, it quickly tum> 

There I beheld, beneath a yew-tree's shade 

(The tree by lightning rent), a mourner laid: — 

** Pity me, stranger," said the son of Woe — 
(A poor old man he seem'd, bow-bent with years) 

*^ Hear my sad tale, and may the sad tale shew 
** How best thy feet may i3y the vale of tears ; 

** For I was happy once, and bless'd my lot, 

•* Till Pride allur'd me from my lowly cot. 

** Want was my sire, and I am Labour namM, 
" And Wisdom was my wife," (of heav'nly race) 

** Who, far and wide, above all nymphs was fam*d 
" For sage demeanour blent with modest grace : 

** Two fair twin-daughters pleas'd my parent pride, 

** And fifteen years, whilst Wisdom liv'd, I joy'i 

*« Health, ever-blooming, was my eldest child, 
" And still she tended duteous on her sire ; 

** Content her sister, damsel gayly mild, 

" My widow'd heart with comfort wont inspire — 
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*< My mountain cottage still beheld me blest, 
*< Till vain Ambition all her sting impress'd. 

** Forth we must go, a novel life essay, 
** And roam for Fortune's golden gifts abroad — 

** Health on one side my faltering steps would stay, 
<< With many a song Content beguil'd tlie roadf 

«< Till at Pride's great metropolis arriv'd, 

<< A happy household for a time we liv*d* 

«* Till Health the youth Intemperance saw, and lov*d 
(" Wisdom wont say bad company beware) — 

** A thousand wily ways her virtue prov'd, 

** Prevaird at length, and sunk her in his snare ; 

*• For when nine months of lessening joy were past, 

« Worn with disease, my darling dy'd at last. . 

^* Still dear Content surviv'd, and on her breast 
** Would sooth my sorrows ; but I found my strength. 

** Diminish by degrees, till Sloth addre&s'd 

** My child with vows of love, and won at length 

" Her heart— so free die youth appeared from guile, 

*^ So calm his speech, so simply frink his smile. 

" Then first to her my rules became austere, 

** And cruelly she fled her sinking sire ; 
" Still have I sought her till you found me here 

*• Lorn of all joy, arid hast'ning to expire." 
Scarce had he spoken, when he deeply sigh'd, 
Caird for Content, once more, but call'd in vain, and dy'd. 
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asssassssa 



TO 

GREAT-BRITAIN.^ 



Set in the silver sea," a diamond bright. 

Dear native Albion, would I sing thy praise^ 
I need but ask of Trudi his purest light, 

To lend the lyric Muse her proudest blaze* 
Borrowing from fable, what we boast our ovni^ 

Let foreign Fancy trim the florid tale ; 
Whilst, worshipping thy sea-sequester'd throne. 

We, what we truly paint, with rapture hail* 
Thus Gratitude to loftiest transport fires. 
And Tuscan Fancy yields to what the Trudi inspires>» 

In proud array thy guardian forests rise. 

The vigorous produdb of their genial home, 

And, whilst thy mountains touch the sun-bright skie$« 
Half o'er dieir heights, majestic mantles, roam» 



* Occasioned by the recent and judicious re-pnblicatloo of t)r. Prlee^s 
Sermon in praise of Ids country. 
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Nor wants sweet Poesy her sweetest range. 

By glen and dale, by bow'r and murmuring brook ; 

Toil has his field, and Ycomamy his grange. 
Whilst on the down the shepherd casts his crook, 

O'er many a lowland Eden glad to gaze. 

And on his doric reed to list'ning Phillis plays. 

Thy varying E?lier's rolling miiTor, shine 

Rivers that silver-streak the verdant plains, 
Nor seldom pass beside some fane divine. 

Where hoar Antiquity sublimely reigns 
To tell the glories of thy elder days ; > 

Or to the muses courteous still, afibrd 
To them, Vhat emulate ingenuous praise. 

The cloister'd walk, and hospitable board. 
And oft tliy floods beneath those burdens bend, 
Which seks triumphant waft as far as seas extend. 

No Normtm bulwarks, Cambrian castles now. 

Frown in their strength, nor thence th' embattled throng, 
Children of blood, as fierce a torrent flow 

As that which thunders Snowden's side along ; 
But there the kids disport, or pensive seers 

Stray pleas'd tho' pensive, and with profit stray. 
Conscious that, after the long lapse of years, 

IHumin'd more and more by Wisdom's ray, 
Here Liberty at last her throne has plac'd. 
And views her floating guards lords of the wat'ry waste. 

Far as her eye from this her gorgeous tower ^ 

Darts o'er the world she sighs to set mankind. 

So many groan beneath the despots power. 
So widely spedral horrors rack the mind. • 
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She knows Its pow*r, she best its powV expands, 
Its warmth increases, and unclouds its sight ; 

Here then she sees Religion's fostering hands 

Drop Hope's best balm, distribute Faith's best light. 

Whilst human Law weds sacred Charity, 

And tells the wondVing es^rth that mind is here most free. 

Thus a far-famous sage, thrice ten years pass'd, 

^ith all a lover^s zeal his country prais'd ; 
But, ah ! the fall, the sage, grown blind at last. 

Fell as he shook the column he had rais'd. 
So Sampson fell, but not alone. JVe stand 

Strong with augmented liberty and fame. 
And more than ever the proud world command,^ 

Fresh blooming still from Envy's trait'rous aim. 
Nor would we pillage peerage, church, and throne. 
To favour low-born pride, and make the world our own. 

Firm English honesty, sound English sense 

Touch rights existing, holy ground, with care. 
Scorn Envy's fraud, pert Vanity's pretence. 

Nor dash to dust what Wisdom should repair. 
Hence Hist'ry, proud on Britain's adts to wait, 

Has told the world she can her rights maintain, 
From tyrant-pow'r with temper save her State, 

With ease majestic cast her papal chain. 
Too wise for hurry, too humane for rage. 
Dauntless as Youth's blind zeal, and cool as welUtaught Age. 
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ON 

LIBERTY.* 

Blest be diis ide, where still, thro' countless years^ 
Freedoniy the Briton's genial nurse, appears. 
Comes Julius on our coast, he starts to see 
Frown from our cliffs the form of Liberty, 
Flies the fear'd form, and leaves her guarded home^ 
Prudent to press her smaller band at Rome. 
The Norman conquerors bluster'd for a time. 
Then caught the goodly genius of the clime. 
With Britons warm'd in Freedom's common cause. 
And stoop'd the sceptre to the sway of laws. 
O'er Alpine hills tho' Superstition fly. 
Blasting the realms her dragon-team comes nigh. 
And sojourn here — ^here must the foul fiend lower 
Her wizard-charms to Truth's sun-cindlured power. 
War kings with priests, bold barons with their lord, 
The Briton still for Freedom bears the sword ; 
Unsheath'd for Freedom, comet-like its course. 
It withers Slavery witli its flaming force. 



* Written many years ago. after the perusal of Mr. Hume's political 
essays, in the form of an episile to a member of Parliament, The 
epiftolary part is now omitted, though this accompaniment might 
perhaps, in the opinion of some, improve the poem, by justifying in 
freedom pf expression, versification, &c. 
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. Thou, Freedom, here inspirest Wisdom's page, 

The soul of Eloquence, the poet's rage, 

Bidd'st every form of mind to move at ease. 

Nor thund'rest forth proud edidls how to please. 

Hence the chief lights that brighten Europe rise. 

And Grecian Wisdom breaks from Western skies ; 

Her birth superior Wisdom drew from thee. 

And loves to light successive on the free. 

Thy spirit too to manly minds imparts 

The skill of plainer but important arts. 

Whence property dispers'd, disperses might. 

Nor little kings invade the common right. 

Where the lone castle once a province sway*d, 

And added horrors to the desert-shade, 

A welcome grace its ruins now afford 

To deck the gardens of the peaceful lord. 

Whence o'er the^rn-lands, towering to the skies, 

He sees new spires of wealthy cities rise. 

From thee, kind Freedom, spring the cordial cares 

That weave the rich robe blyth-ey'd Plenty wears. 

Wide o'er the downs the fleecy flocks bestow. 

And proudly seeds of future forests sow 

For future navies, which command the sea 

Since Briton ow'd her lion heart to thee — 

Since every Briton, bow'r'd beneath his vine. 

Could gayly sing " Dear Liberty divine," 

(His babes in chorus 'round) " thy chartcr'd laws are mine. 
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Thus, thus, cool preacher for a tyrant king. 
None but the Briton thus, O Hume, can sing. 
Befreuch'd in vain, to quell this manly age, 
60ft soothing trickles on your dulcet page ; 
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The ne^rM poison kcen-cy'd Truth discerns. 
And the meek malice quick-soul'd Freedom spurns« 

What tho' for once a genVous tjrrant rise» 
Some arts to cherish which he knows to prize. 
Bid Tasso^s music thrill his finer frame. 
And pay the poet's pow'r to raise his fame,. 
Joy in the forms a Raphael calls to day, 
Proud that his palace shall the show display. 
Yet own» skilled flatterer, these but copies own. 
The models wrought in free-bom Greece alone. 

Shall the hir Arts by one man's favour blow. 
Nor ope dieir grace but when he deigns bestow 
A favVing beam ? Is this dieir little day. 
And must the sweet bloom suddenly decay, , 
Smote by some scepter ^d gladiator's ey^ 
Whene'er their casual Antonine shall die ? 
A sullen tyrant checks the poet's rage, 
A Nero pipes away the serious sage ; 
The painters — ship them off for Caprea's islc^ 
The loose-rob'd Spinthrix there demand their toil. 
And Caesar wills their Art its last disgrace. 
To preach pollution to the future race 
By forms, that shall out live tli' imperial lord. 
To taint tlie times deliver'd from his sword. 
Could Arts continue where despotic force 
Might bid the liftors lead the consul-horse, 
And bidden senates must pay rev'rence where 
Mumps the gown'd ape in TuUy's curule chaix: ? 
If Christian tyrants more benignly reign 
Than ancient Neroes, 'tis a casual gain, 
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Or graft (thank Heav'n) that meliorates their power, 
A murd'rous henbane is ||ie nat'ral flower. 
Grant we, Racine, that Louis smird, m Ace 
(No Greek himself) the Grecian grace to sec- 
Beauty but borrow'd, as the lambent flame 
Of Boileau's muse from Horace fflch'd for Fame. 
Their smirking histories were in truth their own. 
But ^udi as court-crampt slaves compose alone ; 
As for their muse, their rhet'ric — grant *em grace 
(A Court can give it), can your friendship trace 
In their trim toils, O Hume, the force of mind 
By which the self-strong Shakspere moves mankind — 
In their trim toils, the towering pride of plume 
Which dm)' the formless void of Stygian gloom. 
Up to the sun-bright blaze of Heav'n's dread throne 
Our eagle Milton iiath sustain'd alone — 
In their trim toils, the mighty spring of soul 
That launched the periods of a Pit to roll 
O'er all the line of civil truth, and bend 
The feuds of Fadlion to thtf public end, 
And thence by concord once preserv'd the state. 
Which concord ever shall continue great. 
Whilst it continues in despite of thee. 
Of French ambition, fraud, and envy, free. 
Could we predift when Liberty shall die, 
We should not, smiling, sing her elegy ; 
Nor if our constitution must decay. 
Calmly conceive in your report the way. 
Why thus predidl — ^what pleasure to foretel 
Events a freeman should detest as hell ! 
Your wisdom is rank apathy, design'd 
To damp the dearest ardours of the mind. * 
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But Britons (so you bid us) since it seems 
The time must come when all ypur phantom dreams 
Of Liberty shall melt in vacant air- 
Do not protraA her stay by wretched care. 
Be timely wise, solicit what must come. 
Nor idly deprecate no dreadful doom* 

The King, who bears the Briton's best-lov'd name. 
Sees such predictions treas'nous to his fame, 
EnragM from him should one descendant rise 
Thron'd at the cost of Freedom's obsequies, 
But ere his blood should suffer such disgrace, 
He'd wish the miscreant last of all his race. 

The senseless beast by force invades his prey. 
And brutal force protedls the tyrant's sway. 
Talons, as means, but differ from the sword. 
Savage alike the beast and tyrant lord. 
Monarchs ordain'd by Freedom's public choice, 
In all the grandeur man can wish, rejoice. 
Then loyalty a filial virtue grows. 
And something like a right divine bestows. 
For if the King 'a public father shine, 
' He who rebels offends a right divine. 
And since through ages rose our pile of fame. 
Beneath the san£tions of the regal name. 
Whilst by my Winter's fires old tales go round, 
And whilst with joy my British spirits bound. 
When all a tip-toe the proud circle hear 
Of Edwards, Henries — sill to mem'ry dear. 
Great sires of Albion, shall my full soul pray. 
That your time-honour'd race my country sway. 
By Freedom's blest award, till Time himself decay- 
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OoDS of our Fathers ! that e'en here 
Thou, Cataline, should'st dare appear. 
Thus load our patience, thus defy 
Rome's consul, whose relentless eye 
Pursues thy dread outgoings ! see 
The public looks all bent on thee, 
See meuac'd Rome on every side 
Shor'd up to stem thy murd'rous tide. 
This awful Senate, wert thou wise 
To read thy history in their eyes, 
Would shew thee that thy last atrocious ni^t, 
Thy guilt, thy inmates have not 'scap'd their sight* 

O times ! O manners ! this we know. 
And I the consul mark the blow 
Thy firm hand aims—and yet this place 
Thou with thy presence dar'st disgrace, 
VfhaX unimagin'd horror reigns 
Whilst thou, we note tliee, doom'st to chains, 
To death, whome'er, thou parricide, 
Deem'st firm to check thy trait'rous pride. 
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And now, e'en now, thy vulture's eye 
Marks then^ adjudg'd by thee to die, 
And we, we Romans (fall of Rome indeed !) 
Joy, count it rescue not by thee to bleed. 

Old Roman Virtue frowns to find my heart 
Still lingering to perfonn the consul's part, 

And Scipio cries from Glory's tomb, 
" Consul of Rome, remember me, 

" And fix a direr traitor's doom, 
« Than when I Gracchus slew, thy Rome to free.** 

So Roman worth once tow'r'd sublime ; 
But, oh ! the ravages of Time, 
The lapse of Honour ! Wisdom still 
Diftates her course to recreant will. 
And all the senate's pow'r in me 
Hangs, a dread menace, over thee* 
Then, Cataline, shall this great tnisti 
Wrapt in its sheath, a weapon, rust? 
Still shalt thou live, tho* still the same. 
Nay, hard'ning in thy cruel aim. 
Defying fear, a stranger to remorse, 
Rav'ning for Uood, and raging on thy course ? 

What ^would'st thou rend up from its base 

Rome, and so close tliy horrid race ? 
Far, far less fell were his desires. 
Less baleful his destructive fires 
Whom Scipio slew ; for but to know 
That Gracchus was his country's foe. 
Impious against his mother's weal, 
Drew nobly forth th' avenging steel. 
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Thou direr parricide ! — O days. 
When now do more 'tis counted praise 
iUl up in arms to rise, when adls like thine 
Should, like the lightning, shake the soul supine ! 

What more would thy flagitious guilt pursue ? 
Nor night, nor home's recess conceal from view 

Thy new-bom crimes, each dread design i • 
Oh ! then relent, nor more defy 

(Thy guilt abjur'd) the Pow'rs divine 
Who rear'd that Rome thou Roman wou'd'st destroy, 

Mercy, ye fathers, I revere. 

But ought not I, the consul, fear 

Lest its lov'd influence o'er my soul 

The consul's, patriot's part control ? 

The traitor's host Etruria se^. 

His war grows stronger by degrees ; ^ 

Here sits the leader, here, e'en here. 

Of human shame, of human fear 

Lavish, and monstrously defies 

The vengeful horror of our eycs^, 
Should I now doom fliee, parricide, to die, 
I dread die charge of Slotii, not Cruelty. 

And d^'st thou, traitor, meet this light, 
Rememb'ring the preceding night ? 
Yes, for in Lecca's house with thee 
Were senators whom now I see. 
Were senators of Rome, who dare 
Thus in thy dire disgrace to share^ 
R 2 
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Why not defy me, bid me name 

These proofs, diese partners of thy shame I 

An universal silence reigns. 

So dread thy guilt, but Rome complains 

That now (O wide-spread guilt !) the good and wise 

Dare not disclose it to the public eyes. 

Yet, glorious Rome, with all thy fanes divine. 
Whose gods to thee the conquered world assign—. 

Thy consul tells thee, that a race. 
True to thy cause, and arm'd with power. 

Shall guard thee still on Glory*s base, 
Safe'from the storms that o'er thy temples lower, 

Gods ! diat in Rome that wretch appears, 

Whom Cataline can shake with fears 5 

Or one be found so gross of mind, 

A foe so fierce to human kind. 

As not to call from me the blow 

That sinks in death its fiercest foe. 

Death is thy due, but death to thee 

Bids not, O traitor, thine to flee. 

But I (with Jove's protefting aid) 

Shall still their horrid haunts pervade. 
And whilst their Stygian fury points its aim. 
Dash down the brand, and quench the bursting flamq. 

Hence, Cataline, nor idly stay, 
Hov'ring in vain to seize thy prey. 
And, burthens of their native air. 
Hence all thy dirong of vultures bear, 
Etruria's cliffs afford the race. 
The ruthless crew, their fitting place. 
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Why linger here, and madly wait 
Till the clouds burst of gen'ral hate ? 
No longer injur'd Rome shall see, 
Aghast with shame and horror, diee : 
Ill-omen'dy hence, the consul bids thee go, 
Say'st thou to exile i say the fadiers, no ? 

Mark, mark their silence, mark it with dismay. 
Hence then to exile, and my zeal display ; 

For sure thy closing guilt shall prove 
That when I bid thee hence depart, 
I speak the consul's patriot love. 
And prove that Rome is written in my heart* 
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PASTORAL DIALOGUE, 
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BASIL JND COLIN. 



In Imitation of Virgil's First Eclogue. 



Basil, Yes, I must go, and, going, bid adieu 
To all my heart holds dear, to France, and you. 
Friend of my happier days, that come no more, 
Can I those days review, and not deplore 
(Whilst my last looks regard my native place) 
My destin'd exile 'mid a foreign race ? 
Here, all at ease, my friend shall oft be laid. 
Tuning his reed beneath this beechen shade 
Which long hath shelter'd his paternal cot, 
Whilst banishM Basil mourns his different lot^ 
Here oft my friend shall jealous snatch his reed, 
Wlien Phillis trips in view along the mead, 
And, raising to the downs her raptur'd eyes. 
Responsive sings when she her swain descries. 

Colin. A God, a God, my Basil, has on me 
These blessings show'r'd, for such is Liberty, 
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To whom my hands shall rear the votive shrine. 
For he has made these downs for ever mine, 
And bids me gaily, with a master's ease. 
Play on my pipe whatever airs I please. 

£. The sorrowing Basil envies not your joy, 
Who deem the poisons sweet that most destroy— 
Your joy I envy not, for sure I see 
One fatal cloud o'ershadowing you and me. 
Certain that he who stays, and he who goes. 
Walks on a ridge to fall each way on woes. 
Mark my tir'd flock, o'er many a hill and dale 
Them have I dragg'd towards this freshening vale ; 
But now two lambs, that ewe down-drooping bore. 
Died when their dam could yield *em milk no more j 
Prime of my flock, on those rough rocks they lie. 
Where mid-day Phoebus darts his burning eye. ' 
But oft these coming ills dire omens spoke, 
The screaming raven, and the blasted oak, 
Nor thencTe, if idly fear-struck Fancy dream'd^ 
Have I from other causes much misdeem'd ; 
For when I saw old manners fast decay, 
Saw untaught hinds the ruler's work essay. 
And change the sheep-walk for the common weal, 
I fear'd the gathering tempest which I feel. 
But say, dear Colin, why you scorn'd my fear. 
And, wrapt in perils, thought no perils near ? 

C. And here are none, since Paris to my mind 
Has shewn at length the rights of all mankind, 
And taught my spirit, till this light arose, 
We bunglers slumber'd In a fool's repose. 
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B. Ah ! lowly men, when spoilM of modesty, 
Like shameless women are more wildly free ! 

C. Paris I wont conceive^ unletter'd clown, 
But little nobler than our country-town, 

Yet this — that mass of palaces exceeds, 

As yon broad-branching oak the forest weeds. 

B. What led you first the city to behold ? 

C. The love of liberty, and not of gold ; 
For when I caught the rumours spreading round, 
That treasur'd wisdom (hid for ages) found 

In that great city, where- our kings reside. 
Would teach the poor to humble tyrant pride — 
Scorning awhile the pastoral scrip and crook, 
I, Paris-taught, forsooth, no more could brook 
To crouch a slave beneath a tyrant's sway, 
Or fear the sprites now fled from Wisdom's day. 

jB. Ah ! love-lorn Phillis, now the cause I see 
Why thy best pears so linger'd on the tree — 
Colin was* absent. Thee, the beauteous maid, 
Would carol oft beneath this beechen shade. 
And down the dale, and up the thymy steep. 
Would sing of Colin whilst she watch'd his sheep ' 
Winds and wild woods received her plaintive song. 
For Colin's absence sure was much too long. 

C. What, when I staid to gather new-bom truth. 
And, 'scap'd the bigot fables of my youth, 
Rdturn'd a man, who was a slave before, 
Nor blest till now with Wisdom's richest store. 
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B. To man vfhea hoar Experience wisdom brings. 
She asks the pause of Time to fledge its wings. 
Mushrooms soon rise and ^w their donghill biith— ^ 
Not so the monarch trees of nobler worth. 

Better all darkness than a meteor's light. 
Misleading those who would not dare the night, 
Buty safe at home, expe& the God of da^r 
To look from Hcav'n and point the pcrfe£l way. 

C. Saws and old sayings— prithee, Basil, spare 
The moody babblings of sententious care, 

And let us chaunt with gratulating lays. 

The bursting forth of Freedom's sun-bri^t rays : 

For now, dear Liberty, who hears our prayer. 

Bids us be free as our first fathers were, 

iWhen, rudung from their pathless waste of wood. 

They roU'd o'er beauteous Gaul dieir conqu'ring flood. 

B. Yes, my lov'd, France, diy beauty not to see 
Would argue blind ingratitude in me ; 
But thou^ decaying strength and hoary hairs 
Admonish me of Life's increasing cares. 
Yet far away firom wonted scenes I fly 
To Britain's freer realm, tho' fiercer sky; 

C Unfortunate old man, why thus depart 
From home, from fields, and friends that claim thy heart ? 
Here with thy Colin under well-known trees, 
Thou still may'st share the song and balmy breeze. 
Still tend thy flock in healdiy pasture gay. 
And still thy native lawns and streams survey* 
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Far hence, in vain thy eyes will oft desire 
Thy dear old village, and its sacred spire, 
Which tow'ring 'mid the limes declares the place 
That holds the rev'renc'd relics of thy race. 

B. Yet can that ravag'd hill the joy bestow 
It yielded once, when grac'd with many a row 
Of shadowy ehn, where oft with list'ning ears 
We heard the clipping of the woodman's shears^ 
Or, better pleas'd, from many a laurel grove 
Caught at still eve the cooing of the dove. 

Say, where is now the dome, whose towery gate 

Expanded wide with hospitable state ? 

Ruin'd its glories, levell'd with the ground — 

No longer there the courteous feasts resound, 

Nor there, with well-spread board and beck'ning hands. 

Hereditary kindness gracious stands* 

These bonds extinft, the noble race no more — 

I seek, indignant, Britain's sea-beat shore. 

C. And there that Freedom seek you scorn at home* 

B. It is not here, or I should idly roam 
And shame these hoary hairs — can Freedom 'bide 
Where Rapine rolls his desolating tide ; 
Where rav'nous Indigence, and Atheism dire. 
Damp dear Religion's zeal and Honour's fire ; 
Where low-bom Envy noble birth assails. 
And Wit unprincipled o'er Truth prevails ; 
Where a great nation a6ks» the spoiler-knave. 
The largess snatching which it never gave* 
And, whilst it holds the rights of men in view, 
Does what it has no right but strength to do ? 
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See braggart Vanity (tho* Terror's slave, 

Fuming in words of fire, that paint her brave,) 

Watch with keen eye where Virtue woos her shade. 

Till Honour lends his supplicated aid — 

Whilst all-confounding Pride, unprincipled^ 

Her feverM soul with impious visions led, 

Let's slip her treasons with a niurd'rous cry, 

And bi^s her vultures on their quarry fly ; 

See Avarice urge them now, and now restrain. 

Whilst Luxury lumb'ring with her dropsied train. 

In hopes a little more to ply the feast, 

Checks the ripe war, yet strokes the maddening beast. 

Grant Freedom good, 'tis pilfer'd here, not won, 

Nor shines a deed by manly courage done. 

Grant that the fane of Freedom here might tower, 

(And soon, oh ! raise it here, each heav'nly power,) 

Your fabric's but the vision of the hour. 

Its base Injustice, heav'nly vengeance soon 

Shall close in night its visionary noon — 

Ig<3^ 






C. And wheresoe'er my Basil goes 

3e Friendship still at hand to sooth his woes. 

B. Farewel, a long farewel, to France and thee. 
And think how many noblo minds with me 
Wander in lands remote, because at home 
They will not from tjieir honour wanton roam. 
Yet France still reigns in their's and Basil's breast, 
And be his bodings false, so she is blest. 

s 2 
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C. At least this night with nae, dear Basil, 'bode. 
For see the Sun has left the mountain's side» 
Its shadows lengthen, and yon hoary fane. 
Which lately held Religion's cloister'd tf aiQ, 
Receives the labour'd oxen from die fields. 
And them anon their treaaur'd fodder yields^ 

B. Where once the fainting pilgrim found repos^ 
And life grew pure from penitcqtial woes ; 
Where sacred studies chose their calm rctieat, 
And spreading science mi^t haye found her scat. 
There rustic hinds usurp the hallow'd dome. 
And barb'rous License calls the cattle home. 
Hence, Liberty, to Britain's realm I go. 
Where thou wert train'd by Wisdom sure and slow. 
Where Justice still tliy sacred precindks guards. 
And pure Religion deals her best rewards. 
Where if, 'mid many faithful, still are found 
The faithless few, thy vitals fierce to woundj 
Still British sense and dignity defy 
The yelling harpies of Impiety, 
Sedition's raven roar, and Rapine's corm'rant cry. 
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TO 

MARCELLUS, 



Marcellus, misconceive not that the mind. 
Which once partook thy blameless converse kind. 
Thy genuine friendship, when the youthful heart 
Wont all its dear simplicities impart ; 
Ah ! think not one who may with pride like me 
Boast of good days, so sweetly pass'd with thee. 
Can e'er, tho' years of absence intervene, 
Shut from Remembrance her seledlest scene. 
Yes, from the day the kind too early tear 
Stream'd from thy soul to grace a brother's bier. 
Some sympathetic force pronounc'd me thine. 
And sweetly made diy splendid interests mine. 
Tho* sordid spirits, aw'd by noble birth. 
Possess no means to scan superior worth. 
And, when the burnish'd frame misleads their eyes, 
Can scarce a Guido's pi6tur'd angel prize — 
Deem not so lightly of thyself and me 
That I was destin'd thus to turn from thee. 
Tho' Heav'n bestow'd thee in thy natal houf 
Of fairest faculties a darling's dov^er, 
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And these bright-opening to the raptur*d view 
Fir'd Hope the growing radiance to pursue — 
The more thy condescending goodness charm'd 
My grateful soul, my terrors were alarm'd. 
A friend, a father asks a length of years 
To lull to rest Affedliou's ready fears, 
And there her readiest fears must Virtue place. 
Where Youth, appointed to thp noblest race. 
Starts, in a nation's view, for honour or disgrace. 
My phantom fears, before thy Youth's pure light, 
And Manhood's prime, with patriot splendors, bright, 
Are fled : the beams of worth that won my love, 
Far seen, propitious to thy glory prove ; ^ 
Clear is thy course, nor needs one blushing paia 
The long-lost road of Honour to regain.. 
Nobly disdainful of the trifler's sphere. 
Thy spirit enters on the fair career. 
In which thy father* won the wreath of Fame> 
A laurell'd series rise, and point thy godlike aim. 
Her high-bom champion, set on Virtue's course, 
Melts he with Luxury's sensual song his force ? 
The manlier melody of Mentor's praise 
He springs to hear, escap'd Calypso's lays. 
Let souls plebeian from their wealth derive 
Their bliss, 'tis thine by nobler laws to live. 
Thy birth a beacon whence the glowing eye 
Marks the broad lights that flame from Glory's sky. 
The love of glory seems by Heav'n design'd * 
The master movement of the nobler mind. 



I 



♦ The general part of the epistle, beginning with this line, was publicly 
recited at the school of a friend. 
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'Tis Virtue's cordial, not her vital food, 

Ordain'd to quicken, not create her blood, 

Ill-spared, permitted, Hcav'n-approved, and they 

Who scorn it, droop on Life's long-wearying way ; 

It winds up man's superior faculties, 

To mark their efforts sharpens judgment's eyes. 

Gives zeal to strengthen strength, and grace refine. 

To round with Truth Imagination's line. 

Drop passion's tint with spirit and with art. 

The warmth of Nature's golden glow impart, 

Make the fair whole repose upon the eye, 

And paint the piece for all eternity. 

This healthful energy, this love of praise 

Bounds the strong mind along laborious days^ 

But as the wheel, should Folly whirl it, fires^ 

Thus fame ill urg'd in infamy expires* 

Still man, attun'd to man by Love's sweet law. 

Tests from a brother of his worth would draw. 

Yet, wise his judges to seleft with care^ 

Grasps but the wreath the worthiest bid him wear : 

They give, esteeming, they the friend befriend, 

Indiff'rent, selfish good his ruling end. 

If prince or us'rer play the sordid game. 

The craft is fraudulent, nor merits fame. 

Then firm to Virtue, with an open browi 

The manly, social love of Fame avow. 

Bamier'd by Fame in beautiful array. 

The mighty dead fair Virtue's force display i 

Illustrious band, and thence we joy to find 

The glory rescued of our noble kindj 

Sav'd from the spleen that labours to debase, 

By self-betraying drafb, the gen'ral race. 
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How vast their toils, whom genuine Glory draws 

To follow faithful her heroic laws ! 

But are these toils afflictions ? meaner joys 

Can urge to labour — shall not glory's prize ? 

Our country's good ? the good of all mankind ? 

The holiest motives that can rouse the mind ? 

A lion shakes the dew-drop from his mane. 

Men for high adion» heav'n-endow'd, disdain 

The least dim spot upon the purer soul. 

And press all honour to their goodly goal, 

Regardless, though athwart their midmost way 

Stand Death ; his menace fearless they survey. 

Found on their station, nor a terror raise 

The foreseoi evils of tlieir closing days : 

They know the splendors of their noon must tend 1 

To streak with ling'ring rays Life's gloomier end, S 

And beautify die tomb where sleeps the public friend* J 

We must have adion — in di' immortal soul 
There is a restless somewhat to control 
Widi never-dying force our feeling frame. 
Spur us to labour, auid prescribe some aim. 
Unknown the little— the great vulgar die. 
Known to their cost by blaz'ning Infamy. 
Yes, I must tell you, my distinguisli'd friend. 
You scarce can think to what your life may tend. 
What on your growing stock of strength may rise 
Of fair, and fruitful to the stateliest size. 

The pow'rs of man surpass the stretch of thought^ ' 

To view from countless causes seldom brought ; 
Or ruling prudence is not there to place . 

The goodly train with most efFedl and grace ; I 
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Or Shame conceals, or mean conditions hide, 
Or evil fashions whelm 'em in dieir tide. 
Some Vanity misleads, some Grief restrains. 
Some pine widi sickness, or are rackM widi pains ; 
Or Fear, amidst the mass of talents giv*n. 
Breaks their consistence with her lig^t'ning leay'n ; 
Or Sloth's dull dropsy chills dieir strength away. 
Or Vice inflames 'em with her fev'rous sway, 
Or sacred Trudi, ill seen by Folly's light, 
Those efforts checks which most her laws excite ; 
Or in their fairest lustre, mightiest force, 
Fadion beguiles *em to condudl her course*— 
Her tide to strengthen, make her madden more. 
And toss superior shipwrecks on her shore. 
Gold, or low lucre, titles, wands, and strings— 
Whate'cr men rev'rcnce as the gifts of Kings, 
Sought for themselves, are trivial in dieir worth. 
Yet Virtue's means to grace her coming forth. 
For, oh ! when men as ends pursue die means. 
Away, ye good, be gone to sylvan scenes, 
Fly far from courts, and in some shadowy nook 
Abide widi health, clear conscience, and a book ; 
Still from your cotta^ ye may pour the ray 
That guides benighted mortals on their way — 
Still on your lonely shore die land-mark rear. 
That tells die seaJost waud'rer how to steer. 

Mark die first spirits, whose heroic aim 
Won their appointment to the van of Fame ; 
Trace their desert, and you will ever find 
It was dieir merit with the wisest mind 
To blend benignant virtue ; nor suffic'd 
With native pow'rs the gain of Art thpy priz'd— 

T 
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Laborious, pttietit, added grace to grace. 

And sought the strength by which they ran their race : 

They deem'd superior parts bestowed by Hcav'n, 

For ampler culture, toils proportioned, giv'n. 

And, in their consciousness of genius, saw 

Their higher duty— their divmer law. 

The more by bhth was giv*n, tlie more they sought, 

And, labVing, thence their great atchievemcnts wrought; 

What once was toil, their easiest pace became — J 

Their age, admiring, marked their pow'r and aim, > 

And what was wonder then Time mellowM into feme. 3 

Their influence genial as the solar rays — 

Nations were blcss*d, and empires joy*d to raise 

The fathers of mankind the proudest piles of praise. 

Wit rolls to gather greatest magnitude, 
Nor but by culture are its faults subdued. 
Vast powers of nature, conscious of their force, 
Condu£l despise, flow careless in their course. 
Boil oyer barren rocks, an idle sound. 
Nor like the Nile o'erflow produftive ground : 
But when with amplest genius toils unite, 
*Tis then a Murray beams on Wonder's sight — 
The new star Burke flames forth, and floods die worH 
with light. 

There is a time (*tis Life's high noon) when man 
Should all his powVs coUeft to fix his plan. 
Set on tliis line, dividing age and youth. 
From Error's shore he launches into Truth, 
Or 'bides for ever there, nor gains the tide 
Where, fraught with heroes, fleets of Honour ride. 
This is the period, when the mind enlarged. 
Is still with youth's elastic spirit charg'd — 
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Less wise than age, but wise, and far more bold, 
Nor rashly young, nor indolently old ; 
This is the Rubicon of life, and here 
To choose amiss superior spirits fear, 
Men plac'd, and gifted as my noble friend. 
The few on whom the many most depend. 
Ah I glorious toils await thee — 'tis not thine 
To drone tlzro' life — perhaps it is not mine ; 
At least, my faithful Muse may fan thy fire- 
Haply behold it loftily aspire — 
Joy in the lusti-e, and, though distant, see 
Her hopes (a harvest grown) expand with grace in thee. 



T2 
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Shaktpere'f Choruf before the Rattle of Acincourt.^ Henry V. 

Night slowly walks thb ample round, 
Where nought but creeping murmurs sound j 
And, link'd in arm widi wild'dng Fear, 
She startles, tho* no danger near : 
These creeping murmurs, to die day- 
Unknown, redouble Horrpr's sway. 
How dismal Night, from eardi and skies 
When many«coIourM Beauty flies. 
Following die bright-hairM Sun, and yield? 
To hermit thought her darkened fields ! 
jAh ! me, what meets mine ear from yonder plain* 
Where Sleep half holds the warrior in his chain i 

He dreams of conquest, dreams of flight. 
Now starts to see some gory sight. 
And, wildly waking, stares around. 
But hears no more die trumpet sound : 
Then list'nii^, du-obs of glory feels, 
As from each army stilly steals 
One universal hum : to me 
Whispering it says, what woe to see 
X on blooming child of Glory toil 
To win in bumishM arms her smile. 
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When, haply, ere a second sun shall rise, 
A naked, mangled, clay-cold cone he lies. 

Blow, blow, ye winds, to fit a night that leads 
Bellona's day, one storm of deathfid deeds ! 

But this still uight, ah I list, might bear 
From watch to watch the whispcr'd word; 

And, lo ! on this smoodi sea of air, 
I bear it on its way, with terror heard. 

Fire answers fire ; die paly flame 

Shews many an eager son of Fame, 

And diro' this umb'ring night each face 

Frowns into horror nature's grace, 

Boding die morrow's martial zeal 

Which each shall rue, and most shall feel ; 

Whilst o'er the plain, where soon they bleedj 

Loud neighs the fire-eyed steed to steed. 

Startling dull Night widi dire essay 

Of batde's more terrific bray — 
When Fain, and Rage, and Hate, with all dieir force 
Thro' floods of gore precipitate their course. 

Now fi-om his tent die valiant knight 
Comes forth, ambitious for the fight. 
His arm'rour calls, and lifts his eye. 
In vain, to view the breaking sky ; 
Shrill on his arms the hammer rings, 
A war song to die brave it sings. 
To dastard hearts a moan of woe. 
For heard yon cock's once-cheering crow, 
••• For heard yon village-bells, which say 
•* Prepare you for the bloody day"— 
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Pale-visag'd Baseocfs on dieir hearts dismay'd* 
Cold as the gravCt hex inarUe haiid has laid. 

The Gallic hosts all hearty alt fire, all flaine. 
Chide die alow Nighty and wish the hag less lame ) 

Gay in their mood, and strong in pow'r» 
They ooaat ifae English host, and smile. 
Triumphant in the N^ht's late hour. 
And clam'rous for the Day's all-coniiu'ring toil. 

Not thus, O Day, from Night's dark shoro 
The English thy advance explore ; 
But, vidlim like, with sle^less eye. 
Sit by their fires, and dioop, and sigh^ 
Fearful the rolling in of Day 
Should waft their age-pilM fame away. 
Their looks^ tho* fixM upon the ground. 
Glance on the gestures 6ad around, 
And as the fires, dim*gleaming, shew 
The war-worn coat, the haggard woe. 
The laakJeau visage wan, die hopeless gloom--> 
Each seems a horrid ghost beside his tomb« 

Praise on his head, see Harry there, 
AAive his drooping host to cheer ! 
From tent to ient the hero goes, 
^ From watch to watd), and oft bestows 
Good-morrow with a gei^ gcace. 
In which the feariess sm^ I traoe. 
My friends, my brodiers, still he ciics^ 
And when^hey mark his cheerful eyes. 
His roseat Uoom, and royal air. 
Untainted by diis n^ht of caxe— 
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Their frost of fear before his sun-like ray. 
The largess of his lustre, melts away. 

And now, reluminM all their wonted fire, 
Brave England's sons the dawn of day desire^ 

And when diey mark th* inrushing foe. 
The lightning fbsh of Harry's eye, 

Scorn at th' enrounding hosts in shouts they throw, 
And, clashing on their shiekls, *^ St. George and Vi6l'ry" cry* 



•# 






AN 

EI^ILOGUE 

TO 

SHJKSPERFS TRAGEDY OF KING LEAR. 



What could Cordelia do, her sisters known, 
Whose oily £alshood stole a father's throne ? 
Or what could Virtue say, when Cunning wrought 
The net of Rhet'ric which a father caught ? 
A daughter, and a princess, she disdains 
To bind the Truth in Adulation's chains ; 
But mingling love with honour, to her sire 
Says all that Truth should speak, and Love require. 
Flatt'ry's fair garb could ill the heart conceal. 
That specious lustre from the murdVous steel ; 
The blameless damsel tow'r'd above her fear, 
FlashM forth disdain, but struck a marbled ear : 
Meek when her sire offended, she disdains 
Against his foes to check Resentment's reins. 
But, ah t in vain ; for when the human mind 
By Selfishness, that chilling asp, is twin'd, 
Nature's dear charities are felt no more. 
And floods of (ears but dash a stony d|^e. 
Thus are we taught by Lear's well pmlted woes. 
Since Shakspere paints but what Experience shews ; 
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For though he points the 'moral by his theme, 
Thinking he dreams, we should ourselves but dream. 

Thanks to the mighty master's touching page. 
His lovely morals, and bis genVous rage, 
Honour's bright spirit darting all its fire. 
And clouds of vice that black from Hell aspire» 
From whose detested horrors we repose 
In Kent's firm faith, in gentle Edgar's woes ; 
In Lear taught pity by th' unpitying wind. 
And yearning for his cbild, too late, alas ! thought kind. 

From man the keen-eyed Shakspere knew to glean 
All passion's conflict for his tragic scene ; 
But.Heav'n alone the fancy could bestow. 
By wl;iich he deepen'd the dark dies of woe — 
Through mimick'd Folly beighten'd tears by smiles. 
And bade the truth glare out from Phrensy's wiles, 
Nor hurl'd abroad his thunder storms in vain, 
The sheeted lightning, and the pelting rain. 
To teach us, spite of fourscore years and more. 
And the bright crown the worshipp'd king once wore, 
That Lear from all diese horrors found relief, 
Beneath the rackings of a fiercer grief. 

Ye gen'rous Britons, our* unpradlis'd age 
When it sought morals from Life's glass, the stage. 



* This was spoken at a public school by young gentlemen who had aded 
Hamlet the precedins year. 

U 
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Was taught from Hamlet's filial worth to draw, 
From sweet Cordelia*s» youdi's superior law, 
That sense of filial duty, which, comblnM 
With all the requisites of cultur'd mind. 
Gives to green age a modesty to guide 
Our vessel safe on Youth's tempestuous tide. 
Whilst on the prow the rcv'rend Mentor stands. 
And cheers his pupil widi applauding hands. 



The poemi from page 50 to page 146, were recited at the respedable 
school of a friend, whose friendship for me I shall everfciccount one 
of my greatest blessings in this life; to these I nhould have added an 
r.pilogue, and a Poem upon the recovery of his Majetty, honoured with 
public recitation in this distinguished school, but that I could not meet 
w'th the copies of them time enough for admitting them into this col- 
Ifdion. The Epilogue was to Hamtet. I have no reason to regret the 
lofs of it ; but I should have wished to have admitted the other poem,' 
because it was written in that line which seems most congenial to the 
natural cast of my mind. Pleasing as it was to me to obey the re- 
quisitions of my friend, and to diversify my atteatio&s by poetic 
relaxations, I am inclined to think that I should, for the last ten years 
of my life, have confined my pen to prose, had not Friendship drawn 
me on to trifle in verse ; this naturally led me, when in this vein, to 
employ an occasional hour of leisure in writing a few poems that were 
not called from me by the circumstance above-mentioned, and thus I 
'have grown into this volume: but as it certainly will be my last sin of 
the>kind, I may hope for pardon even from my austerer countrymen. 



PROL OGUE 

TO THB PLAY OF 

THE GOOD MOTHER* 

BT ^ 

MADAME GENLIS. 



Methinks Prudentius cries, is tliis an age 

To bring your childien fordi on any stage. 

And from their bosoms rend the shadowy veil 

That guards 'em best from Life's too sultry gale. 

Nurtures young Viitue's opening flow'r, and feeds 

Its fair^t shoots 'mid Vices baleful weeds ? 

Where Heav'n has mark'd th' instrudlor's leading line, 

Let him> with rev'rence, hail the light divine, 

And, working by eternal Wisdom's law. 

The pifture finish which her sketches draw — 

Till, in his charge, his height' ning efforts shew 

Angelic Modesty's consummate glow. 

The tint too strong to dread the stroke of Time, 

Serene by mildness^ and by Faith sublime, 



• Adcd in 1793, by the young ladies of Mr. St. Quentin's and Mri. 
Latournclle's •chool at Reading, for the benefit of the French Refugees 
there resident, 
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Whilst Charity with Prudence blends her hue. 

And brings that brightest form, the Christian's worth, to view. 

So speaks the patron of unblemish'd youth. 
And claims our rev Vence for the wordis of truth : 
But need we dread that here his guardian eye 
Should find us err from hallow'd modesty, 
And ought theatric deem diis young essay 
Our pow'rs to strengthen rather than display ? 

Be you the judges,- judges whose applause 
That holy circle 'round our eflForts draws — 
That comes the demon Envy creeping near. 
We need not dread its blasting entrance here : 
Within diis circle, worthy such a fence, 
Rich is die space with Genlis' wit and sense, 
The far-fem'd instruments of Virtue found ; 
And ye must hail th' inclosure, sacred ground. 
So richly show'r the precepts of the sage, 
To feed in Virtue's field our infant age. 
Wide is that field, and various that domain, 
Where all the virtues, Heav'n commanding, reign ; 
Here it tow'rs high, with cliff and rock sublime. 
And asks the ventVous foot of man to climb. 
Till on its brow the dauntless hero stand. 
And snatch his blazing wreath fi-om Glory's hand. 
Our's is a safer and serener scene. 
Where Virtue haunts the vale and meadow green ; 
Where, if our toils, that shun the blaze of day, 
Should Virtue deign with such a smile repay, 
As from your kind indulgence may arise. 
We leave tp lofty man — his loftier prize. 
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When last our best, poor efforts were display'd. 
Here, of your censure, and with cause, afraid, 
With trembling feet we trod this private stage. 
But now our hearts sw^U hig^ vTilbf iftanllke rage — 
At war vfjfh France, oor patriot fires arise, 
And flash forth Britain's fame from British eyes — 
At war with base Dishonour, vaunting Pride> 
And urg*d to wrath for God and man defjr*d. 
At Honour's call our spirits bravely beat, 
And stamp, in hope, his foes beneath our feet : 
But if the tear into our eyes should stait. 
It speaks not half the pang that wrings the heart, 
When o'er our thought but half the horrors flow 
Of Virtue try'd with unexampled woe— • 
When Honour's vi6lims at his shrine appear. 
And wanting all things but Britannia's tear, 
Smile 'mid their griefs this tribute to receive. 
And, thus consol'd, are struggling not to grieve, 
Assur'd that we, with them to Honour true, 
Shall proudly pay his martyrs all dieir due. 



EPILOGUE 

TO 

THE GOOD MOTHER. 

ifoxiM mr 
THE MARCHIONESS AURORA. 



I THOUGHT but now, where'er I threw mine eyes. 
Still by their radiant force to snatch some prize : 
I cam€y IsaWi I conquer* d^ glancM a look. 
And by that lightning many a hero shook ; 
Gaily destru(9ive, smilingly severe, 
I flew, and rais'd my trophies evVy where — 
The lovely marchipness — she comes, she come8» 
Sound trumpets, beat the spirit-stirring drums — 
Life in her look, in ev'ry movement grace — 
O'er a fall'n host she runs her conqu'ring race, 
And spite of beldam Envy's blasting eye. 
The world's fair vi£kor glides triumphant by* 

Such was my day-dream — for at length I find 
This but a meteor's play before my mind : 
Moncalde is married, and is mine no more ; 
He scorns me whilst I wish he would adore. 
And the gay trifler marks with laughing eyes, 
Whilst in his heart Emilia's image lies, 
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Wrought there with deep impression by the power 
Of Virtue's warmth impurpling Beauty's flower* 
But sure this loss to me might grow a gain. 
Were young Aurora hence no longer vain, 
Nor idly proud of youth's fast-fading rose 
Would form the worth which undecaying glows, 
A lambent lustre beams on snow-white Age, 
And dares the dark'ning frown of Death's stem rage; 
Beauty is but a butterfly when May 
Brings out its fluttering pride, since Winter's day. 
Which comes to all, its airy course shall close. 
And all its revels in the dust compose. 
Ah ! virtuous Orsan, your's the living grace. 
Not the faint glories of the fading face. 
Since Life's calm-setting, with remembrance fraught 
Of all the worth your moral noon has wrought. 
Brings with it airs from Heav'n, that wing your heart 
. Gaily from Life's poor painted scenes to part. 
O'er vulgar admiration lifts your mind. 
To the true dignity of Tiuman kind. 
And shews you that when Virtue's pointing eye 
(Sweet model of maternal piety) 
StiD won your dear observance, that you knew 
What was to reason, what to woman due. 
Would your own age, a bright example, grace. 
And form the like to bless the coming race. 

Thus might the marchioness her follies blame. 
And close the tried career, whose fruit was shame. 
Ah ! little diought that all-accomplish'd mind. 
Which drew these fancied pictures for mankind. 
How soon this rank and over-ripening age 
Would bring to proof the lessons of tlie sage— 
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How soon the gay all-^lutt'iing child of ease. 
This feadier floadpg on the zcj^yr'-s breeze, 
This butterfly,, its wings bedropt widi gold. 
Should shrink at Penury's visitation coM — 
This nursling of the sunshine and the May, 
For Soriow'sgloom exchange the laughing day. 
Exchange its<airy dance *mid Tempc's bowers, 
For Mis-ry's freezing blasts, or pelting showers ! 
Oh ! ye, who know to feel for Folly's child, 
Tho* vain yet harmless, -iimoGenttho' wild. 
Nor deem gay Inexperience ought to* share 
With harden'd Guilt tfie woes that Guilt can bear- 
Take the too punisb'dsuflPrer to your breast. 
And sooth its matchless agonies to rest : 
But when the saint-Uke Orsans of the age, 
Escap'd th' abode of GuHt and murdVous Rage, 
Home, affluence, grandeur scom'd, before you shine 
In Poverty'^ plain garb, with grace divine. 
Know, should you heal the wounds you must bemoan, 
You prove, by sympadiy, dieir worth your own. 
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AN 

ODE.* 



Tis Winter, cold and rude. 
Heap, heap the warming wood $ 

The wild wind hums his sullen song to Night. 
Oh, hear that pattering shower i 
Haste, boy — this gloom j hour 

Demands relief; the cheerful tapers light. 

Tho' now my cot around 

Still roars the Wintry sound, 
Mediinks 'tis Summer by this festive blaze ! 

My books, companions dear. 

In seemly ranks appear. 
And glisten to my fire's fartfla&hing rays. 



• Written in 1780, expcrimcntaHy-^ln order to ascertain how th( 
obwrvation. •• that poetry \% imitation," could apply to lyrical com- 
position ; I therefore, as soon as I came into my itudjr, set dOwn, in 
the above careless way* the real circumstancos of the moment. 
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Her hairy length outspread. 

See Chloe sleeping laid. 
Whilst whisker'd Tabby purring sits beside : 

f/ly romping babes at rest — 

With perfedl leisure blest. 
Where shall I now my letter'd feast provide ? 

Shall ly my gay Montaigne, 

Pursue thy rambling vein, 
And hunt for wisdom in thy motley maze ? 

Or, with a brow of care, 

Think deep with thee, Bruyere, 
And ponder man in all his mptic ways ? 

Shall Temple, skiird to please 

In prose, whose graceful case 
Wins half the glory from the poet's toil, 

Ambition's pang control, 

And fix my fervent soul 
Where rural pleasures best her cares beguile ? 

Or shall I, couch-reclin'd. 

To Cowley yield ray mind, 
When tlie sweet bard forgets his strains of art. 

And to the tender lays. 

That paint Retirement's praise, 
Bids all his soul its moral charms impart ? 

Or in this hour of ease 

Shalt thou, Cervantes, please. 
And shew thy champion's feats-- my prime delight? 

No — now thy pleasant page 

Shall not my thoughts engage, 
Tho' Wit, tho' Virtue rul'd thy Fancy bright ; 
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Tho' thy good-nature there 

(To wit companion rare) 
Might smooth the furrows of the sternest brow. 

And Quixote's eloquence, 

'Mid madness flasliing sense. 
With Wisdom's lessons Laughter's hour endow. 

Swift, I will gladly praise 

Thy skill in easy lays. 
Thy hum'rous prose, perspicuous, pure, and terse ; 
' Yet, whilst my candid mind 

Some honour owes mankind. 
From thy malignant page it tum^ averse* 

No — be yon volume sought. 

With golden wisdom fraught. 
An Atdc vest where English Genius wears. 

Where harmless Humour plays. 

Soft as the solar rays, 
And beautifies the flow'rs that Virtue bears. 

Be diis thy praise alone. 

Immortal Addison, 
That whilst the Graces o'er thy works preside. 

There, in dieir forms divine, 

Religion, Viitue shine, 
And point Ay writings where thy aSions guide. 



X a 



TO 

SYLVIO. 



The Spring comes gaily on, with mairy a bird 
Warbling around from field and woodland heard. 
The steed (no longer shivering in the fold) 
Hadi in gay gambols o'er the greensward roU'd, 
•Mid bleating lambkins» whom his bounds aflPray, 
And send '^m skipping to their 4ams away. 
The snows no more about my cottage spread — 
I seek the solace of the dazied mead. 
And, long immur'd by Winter's stormy blast. 
Proclaim, exulting, all his horrors past, 
Cheerly resume my old poetic fires. 
And play the very airs that Spring inspires ; 
For each grim spedb'Q of the Winter flown — 
Fays and light elv^s salute ine for their own. % 
Haste, then, haste, Sylvio, tp my jocund bo^d. 
The joys partake which happier hours afibrd. 
And leani of me, since life so soon decays. 
To glean up good as fast as Heav'n displays 
Tlie lovelier seasons — ere the common doom 
Wraps up delight in Death's one Wintry gloom, 
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For he, who scorns the blessings God has given, 
Is much too sullen to inherit Heav'n ; 
UnschoolM, he bears not from below die mind 
Which for angelic converse is refin'd. 
Nor, heedless of the pleasant cot below. 
Pride-struck and discontented, e'er shall know 
The bliss which Heav'os delicious domes bestow. 



THE 

RECOLLECTION. 



Written in 17^, 



Oft must my S011I9 m pleasing sorrow lost^ 
Indulge the tear, quick-starting at the thought 
Of dear4ov*d Caswall.* In his early years 
Tom from the soft societies of life^ 
The tender fiiendships of unenvious youdi» 
He bade a long and sorrowful adieu 
To many a blissful scene. Well I remember 
(For pious Grief hath gravM ^em on my heart) 
The last dear words that spoke his feeling soul. 
I wouldt my friend, I would my happier fate 
Allowed me still to share your social heart ; 
But, oh ! it cannot be — another scene 
Demands me unsubdued to die rough toils 
J*m destin'd to endure : far different days. 



♦ Henry Canraff died in a tea-fight in the la»t war but one r the 
accidental manner in which his death was communicated to me, aod 
the manner in which he imparted to me his destination to the sea service* 
when we were both about fifteen years of age, and then at Westminster 
school, are, with the faithfullest simplicity, delineated in these verses. 
Invention has no concern in them. 



THE RECOLLECTION. 1^9 



Sacred to learniogy innocence, and peace, 

I fondly thought to see — but diese await 

The cakner destinations of your life, 

And may they crown your cares widi bright success. 

Mine is the task of iron-hearted War, 

Whilst my ^cte friend the rugged mariner 

Shall oft remind me of your tenderer heart — 

I can no more — but, oh ! remember me, 

And if in Britain's cause ^ comely death 

Close the short tenOr of my thin-spun life» 

Widiout a blush you shall remember me. 

And oft repeating to some future friend 

Our well-remember'd converse, weeping, say, 

** He was a youth of mild and gen'rous nature, 

" With all the warmth of Friendship's holy flame." 

And such, my Caswall, such wert thou to me 

In those dear days which never more return. 

And soon (to me how soon !) a comely death 

Clos'd the short tenor of thy thin-spun life. 

But when thy brother warrior told the tale. 

By me first heard (to him our love unknown), 

Down his scarr'd cheek the warm tear frequent flpw'd, 

And manhood's voice in melting accents shew'd 

Thy thousand virtues, shew'd tliem so much thine. 

That ere he told thy name I wept my loss. 

And still must weep till pitying Heav'n beholda 

The glad re-union of time-sever'd friends. 

And binds the band for all eternity. 



VISION OF HYGEIA. 



Whilst on my mount, at early dawn, I stood 

In melancholy mood, and felt 
The morning air play breezy on my cheek. 

Nor yet could gaily bid depart 
Sorrow* that still would bear my pensive thought 

To thee, Urania— lo ! my look 
^an instant bend towards the verdurous grace 

Of Tcme*s soft region, where, methought* 
From the grey mists that curl above his course, 

A glittering vision gradual rose : 
Bright as the meteor gliding o*er the mead. 

It sped in air its easy way ; 
Nigher advanced, it seem'd a nymph-like form* 

If ever nymph were found so fair. 
'But) as she nearer glides, celestial gales 

Of fragrance lap my sense in bliss. 
ClaspM in a radiant zone, a-floating, spreads 

Her azure vest ; inwreath*d with rose. 
Abundant woodbine ill-confines her hair. 

The wild wind's beauteous sport ; her cheek, 
Pushing Vermillion, speaks the healthy glow 

Of youth— her eye its genial fire ; 
In her, attemper'd with celestial grace, 

Shone more than mortal majesty : 



THE VISION OF HYGEIA. l6l 

She speaks — and, oh, .what soul-felt joy to hear 

The music of her speech divine ! 
Hist — ^nightingale in yon deep dale, for now 

Mine ear woos heavenly melody ! 
** Ingenuous votary of the sacred Muse, 

** Whom oft this sweet approach of mom 
<* Delights, and whom the purest pleasure finds 

" An unambitious hermit here. 
<* For here to thee my frequent visit wafts 

" The spicy gales of roseate health, 
** Nor seldom, though unseen, with thee I touch • 

^* Thy lyre, and wake its sprightliest airs. 
** But whence thy alter'd looks, thy soul-felt sighs ! 

** For thus my fav'rites seldom grieve." 
Tme, thou art she,, I cried, whom men adore, 

And whom (to Joy twin-sister) Heaven ' 
^tiB woos to tend its bowVs, to temper still 

The neftar'd cups of endless life : 
Yet little should I prize the Muse's gift. 

Or this delight of sylvan scene. 
Did not the sacred soul of Poesy 

My breast inspire with social zeal- 
Did not these hills, and groves, and verdant fields, 

These streams that warble down the glens. 
These rocks, yon umbrage chequ'ring — did not these, 

Thy blessings, Heav'n, immediate raise 
My grateful spirit to their source sublime. 

The only good, the only fair. 
Go then, Hygeia, where the Dove arrays 

His fertile meads in green attire -, 
y 



l52 THE VUIOV or HYGEIA. 

There, Goddess, seek Urania's honour'd dome,'^ 

And there thy choicest gifts bestow. 
Bid Pain and Languor far from Temperance fiee^ 

From Wisdomt and from Innocence s 
Restore her equal flow of manner'd wit. 

And let her eye resume its fire, 
Potent to speak each varying grace of soul. 

And deal delight on polish'd life ; 
Let not this friend of Woe thy friendship want, 

Nor Charity herself thy alms— 
Not that I need implore thee to sustain 

Her nevcr-falt*ring force of heart ; 
Deep-rooted tliere her matchless virtue blooms. 

Defying Death, and Time, and Thee. 
Farewel, Hygeia— seek the meadowy grove. 

And there thy choicest gifts bestow, 
Then will I rear thee on this airy mount 

A shrine of turf and fragrant thyme. 
Besprinkled thrice with waters from yon springs 

Now glittering to the rising sun. 



* Fauston Hall, the retidcnce of Urania, the late Mra. Hawkins Browne. 



ON 

THE FEAR OF DEATH. 



From J. J. RoossEAu. 



Here were it granted endless life to choose, 
• Well might the wise the lengthen'd ill refuse, 
Rejoic'd to pass the port of Death, that leads 
Where happier Heav'n this stormy scene succeeds. 
Were Death no more our sure retieat design'd 
From cruel fortune and unjust mankind, 
These ills of life would sharpen all their stings, 
And Hope, kind soother, drop her heav'nward wings. 
How blest the honest poor, who, lab'ring, know 
Nought of those ever-flowing foiints of woe. 
Which vice-tau^t Fancy and Ambition vain 
Call into life^ and at their cost maintain — 
Who turn the spi^le, and the plough who guide, 
Pay no such tax for folly and for pride. 
No needless terrors haunt th* unlettered poor. 
When Death presents him at the cottage door. 
Wou'd'st thou too meet him with a soul resign'd. 
Be, as diese little ones, of lowly mind ; 
Let Nature*s humbler walks and views suffice, 
Unlearn'd in vice become, in virtue wise — 
Beyond this dream of life thy hopes extend, 
And Death shall meet the welcome of a friend, 



Y 2 



A 

SONNET 

TO 

MY INFANT SON. 



Written in i779« 



Sweet; rosy cherub, on thy wondering eyes 

Surrounding Nature scenes of new delight 
Profusely pouring, thro' the raptur'd sight 
Matter for Wisdom's future toil supplies. 

Yet, oh ! my son, iho' childhood is unwise. 

Thy breast, enrich'd with priceless innocence, 
Feels not in guilt the sting of elder sense. 
Nor heaves with Sorrow's still returning sighs : 

Thy father would aspire, my lovely child. 

To make his life-worn heart as pure as thine ; 
For, oh ! the man alone, who can refine 
His soul by copying childhood's nature mild. 

Becomes in Heav'n the heir of bliss divine — 

On earth of half its sorrows is beguil'd. 



SONNET 

TO 

JGATHION, 



Who had .presented the author with some drawings of certain scenes, 
described hy him in a fiditious narrative. 



Oh ! may these penciPd tablets long remain vi 
Proofs of Agathion's taste, chastis'd, and truCf 
Whom calm Aglaia, with her sisters two. 
Best taught the mimic line and tuneful strain. 

Tho' gloomy Night, now dark'ning earth and main, 
All Nature's beauties banish fiom my view. 
My lamp shall here her choicer scenes* renew 
Of shapely mount, dun grove, and sunny plain« 



• Many years ago I wrote as much as two odavo volumes, in part of 
1 very extensive plan, for the execution of which I might at least have 
'hoped for leisure, had I continued in that situation of retirement which 
I had then reason to exped would be my situation for life. The main 
end of this work was to illustrate, by feigned example, the profit and 
beauty of Christianity. God willing, I may finish it, though upon a 
more contraded plan than originally was designed. But life is un- 
certain; and if that vere more certain, the inventive spirits of a man 
may be damped by age, sorrow, and discouragements ; and if his mind 



1 66 A SONKET. 



Nor can I wonder that his tranquil mind 

With fine observance waits on loveliest Arts, 
Ambitious of the meed the Graces give. 
For sure the heart with moral wortli refined. 

Harmonious temper to the soul imparts, 

Whence the fair labours of die Muses thrive. 



should be left at liberty in these respedi, the state of the times (if he 

has any public spirit) must draw the current of his intelledual zdivity 

into those diredlons which are suggested by present occurrences. Such 

being the case, 1 have been tempted to estrad from the abovementioned 

vttiiAished work« ■ few poetical interspersions, which are printed under 

the bead of Inscfiptions in the pleasure-grounds belonging to castle 

ValdessoA in the kingdom of Valencia, in Spain. 
'J 



INSCRIPTIONS 



IN THE PLEASURE GKOVNDt OF CA«TflJit TAZJISIIOs 
IN SPAIN. 



INSCRIPTION I. 



On the gate where the entrance is made into the pleasure gronndt. 

'■ ■■ '' J 1*1. m i l J i lagBssaaassa 



Hence, begone*, *tis holy grotmd, 
Comus, and diy brutal crew. 
Stern Censure most with Ignorance found| 
And envious Spleen of pallid hue. 
Sneering Wit half. fledgM widi sense^ 
And Pomp elate with less pretence, 
Down-delving Avarice, Laughter vain^ 
Fury Fadion's yell insane. 
Bigot Zeal, with vulture force 
Bearing on thy bloody course ; 
Wreadiing here diy serpent way^ 
Dare not, Doubt unholy, stray i 



• Vide Mr, Gitft Cambddge Ode. 



X68 « INSCRIPTIONS. 



Hence, begone, 'tis holy ground, 
Innocence shall rule diis round, 
Inhale at ease this fragrant air, 
And o'er her brow serene die wreath of Pleasure wear. 

Come, ye blest ingenuous fewt 
All my toils o'erpaid, if you 
Here Sbbibe die balmy power. 
In Sorrow's still-retuming hour, 
To sooth the certain wounds that wait 
Mortal man's precarious state. 
Ye simple, and ingenuous train. 
To yield you joy, nor light, nor vain. 
And win your calm award of praise, 
Up the mount of Toil would raise 
My vent'rous spirit higher far 
Than Earth's dim-sighted moles can go. 
Who, dark'ning in their cells below. 
Fly Virtue, rolling in mid air. 
Along the pure expanse, in Glory's radiant car. 



INSCRIPTION IL 



On a tablet suspended in a Tuscan temple. 

" ' ' ■ ■ ■■.II I ■■ I I , .1 Mil, , i^i.i . .1, 

Pond'ring thyself aright, and all thy works. 
With due humiliation mark, O man, 
Yon mountain, God's great work, behold it soar 
August above the vaunted Pyramids, 



INSCRIPTIONS. 169 



More amply shadowing, higher far upborne 
Towards yon universal arch of Heaven. 
Though, comet-like, on that storm-beaten brow 
Rome's awful ensigns blaz'd,* and urg'd afar 
Dread o'er the^nations, yet imperial Rome, 
That sounding syllable of human pride, 
Compar'd with diese divine displays, proclaims 
How poor man's works, when God says, ** let it be," 
And speaks his own diead glories into biith. 
God into being spoke yon river's roar, 
Yon ample reign of wilds, yon mountain mass. 
Yon flowing majesty of sylvan shade. 
Yon pile of rock in rugged stiength sublime, 
Fix'd on its base long ages ere the pomps 
Of vanish'd Babylon, and still shall stand 
Till all the bulk of Earth shall melt away 
At God's creating, uncreating word. 



INSCRIPTION IIL 



Upon the door of a Hermitage^ 



Pause, and allay the dread extatic mood 
Yon dale has rais'd ! there thrilling Fancy views, 
High in his stormy hall, 
Dun-visag'd Honor thron'd. 



An ancient Roman camp is supposed to have'been thero*^ 

Zr 
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And there beholds him starting* all aghast* 
The crashing menace heard of some vast cliff 

With instant thunder &llen — 
* The caves all echoing round* 
The fresh foam boiling o'er the nether rocks. 
And the rous*d river with redoubled roar 

Rolling tempestuous on. 

Till soon (how blest the change !) 
He wins an easier way* and decks his course 
With many a velvet bank broider'd with flow'rs, 

Flow*rs in his mirror pure, 

With milder hues restored. 
So let thy soul resettle calm to wind 
An easier way *n)id softer-featur'd scenes— 

Pleas'd to behold how God, 

His works transcendent all, 
Here spreads out beauty, there die dread sublime. 
Temp' ring his wonders, prompting thee to train 

Thy soul in all to joy, 

God-like. Admonish'd thus, 
Now enter, courteous stranger, sure to find 
Such welcome simple hermit cart bestow. 

And now in these lone cells. 

To holy thought devote. 
Determine ever to present thy mind 
To God's well-order'd works a mirror pure. 

Which oft reviewing, dwell 

In Pleasure's choicest bowers. * 



INSCRIPTIONS. 171 



INSCRIPTION IF. 



On a seat in a small glade, distinguished by a purling stream. 

Thy beauty* Goddess of this sylvan stream, 
Is own'd where Fancy lends her lynx's beam. 
And sees young Echo snatch her choicest shell, 
ITiy song resounding with its warbling swell, 
Whilst in her view yon delvy bank beside. 
At times, the soft Euterpe seems to glide. 
Forth from their alleys trip the Dryad choir. 
And little Loves seem fluttering o'er her lyre. 
Or wreath from tree to tree the garland chains. 
Fresh in their fragrance from the Cyprian plains. 



INSCRIPTION V. 



On a tablet hung on an oak, supposed to be planted by the CId Rodrigo. 

Leari^, Spaniard, learn with rev'rence, that the Cid, 
The famM Rodrigo (heart of oak himself) 
Deign'd here to plant me with those hands that rear'd 
Castillia's standard on Valencia's towers. 
Rodrigo dead — Alphonso, to the lord 
Who rul'd these marshes, did my youth commend. 
Reminding him, I was Rodrigo's tree. 
Nor me, Castillian proud, despise, since I, 

z 2 
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Not many ages of my kind o'erpass*d» 
Sprang from the grove once central in the realm 
Of Albion, sacred to the Druids' choir, 
Tnin'*planted there, as ancient baids proclaim. 
In elder days, from fam'd Dodona's grove. 
By Jove*s own eagle, o'er the western wave— 
That thence the race of Brutus might in time. 
Their fame renewing, burden th' ocean stream 
With vessels nobler than assembled Greece 
Led o'er th' iEgean ; me, dius father'd, me 
Not undegen'rate, British John of Gaunt 
Confess'd crewhile, yea Castile's conqu'ror own'd, 
When I was blooming with expansive youth» 
That Albion's forests could not boast my peer. 
Then spare my rev 'rend age, nor let the tooth 
Of sheep or goat my shelt'ring moss molest. 
Or the rude hind, of fame regardless, rend 
My ling'ring branches for his Winter's fire ; 
New ivy still supply, and robe at least 
My limbs in artificial verdure-^bid 
The gadding honcy-suckle add its charms. 
Shedding sweet odours 'round my mould'ring trunk ; 
Far from my circle clear the baleful weed, • 
Nor let the toad unsighdy, crawling snail. 
The hideous newt, or venom 'd viper hide 
Their dreaded hoiTors in my spacious roots. 
Then here at moonlight shall the fairies glide 
In mystic dance, or gentle swain accost 
The Pliiliis of his heart with words that win 
AfRance in his truth, and love for love ; 
Or here the musing sage, repos'd, shall glance 
On times renown'd his moi-alizing thought. 
And fashion living woith from ancient fame. 



Inscriptions. 



173 



Then will he think how many a wintry storm, 
How many a burning summer-sun my brow 
Has still defied, and, pondVing on my strength, 
Pity the plirensying dreams of short-liv'd man. 
Then nurse my age, and grant me still to stand 
Till Time shall gently blend me with the dust ; 
Nor deem, kind lord of yon high-seated hall. 
That ought my brethren's hoaiy forms will mar 
Thy castle's grandeur ; nor to garish gauds 
Yield the recordei-s of its ancient state. 



INSCRIPTION n. 



In the cloisters of the Cid Rodrigo's ruined castle. 

Stray, ye sheep, devoid of fear, 
Where the warrior's beamy spear. 
Where the sword and where the shield 
Flash'd athwart the dusty field — 
Here in fragrant verdure stray. 
Crop your thymy feast, and play 
'Mid die tow'rs of War's fierce race, 
Chang'd to scenes of milder grace, 
Harb'ring there the tuneful bird, 
Where the battle's bray was heard. 

Mark the sweetly solemn sound 
Of the distant torrents 'round, 
Murm'ring now, whose thund'rous roar 
Dinn'd the trembling ear before. 
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Then refledi these sounds sublime. 
Thro* the reign of hoary Time, 
Season'9 change and empires flight. 
Thro' the day and du-o' the night, 
(Blow the wind and beat the rain) 
Still dieir awful course maintain. 

When yc view these hoary towers, 
Prompting awe *mid Pleasure's bowers, 
When ye muse how once of old 
Knights renown'd, and monarchs bold 
There on terrac'd walls displayed 
Warlike Honour's proud parade — 
Sigh to think the splendid show 
Vanish'd like the wat'ry bow. 
Painted pageant, from the sight 
Sunk in drear Oblivion's night. 

Scorning Fancy's pifture, made 
In Ambition's vap'ring head. 
Follow ('scap'd Vainglory's sway) 
Virtue's lowly-winding way. 
Still, alas ! a lonely road 
To Contentment's blest abode ; ' 
Since the proud, on Glory's main . 
Toss'd and storm 'd, can never gain 
Joy like their's who cheerly rill 
Villamonte's peaceful hill. 



SYLVIO AND MYRTILLA. 



Myrtilla. 
Modest maidens time must ask 

Well to place their only love, 
Not to wear an artful mask. 
But the lover's worth to prove — 
Pardon then, O pardon me, 
Should my fears have sorrowM thee, 

Sylvio, if the charms of face. 

Or the sweet musician's part, 
Lively wit, and manly grace 
Claim'd alone a virgin's heart. 

Cause were none to pardon me. 
Since I ne'er had sorrow'd thee. 

Charms that only please the sight. 
Silly maiden's love might win. 
Now I know diee richly dight 
With resembling 'worth withm : 
Pardon gain'd I not from thee. 
Sorrow then would fall on me. 

Here the shaded stream aside, 

'Mid the lily-scented isle, 
Lapt in peace, my .parents bide. 
And, I ween, with joy will smile 

When they, Sylvio, hear from thee, 
Thou hast deign'd to pardon nic. 



176 8ylvio and myrtilla. 

Sylvio. 
If diey do not hear from me 
How I love Myrtilla, thee, 
Perish then my fleecy train, 
Break, O Pan, my pipe in twain — 
Nor a nuptial wreath be mine, 
Wear I not with transport thine. 



A 

SONNET* 

TO 

SYLVIO. 



Sylvio, diy friend with sorrow worn and care. 
Is but a shatterM bark by storms assaiPd, 
Too long AfflifUon's tempest has prevail'd. 
And broke me to such weakness, that to bear 

Awhile with me till my recoverM strength 

Has brac'd anew my sorrow-stricken mind. 
Will speak thee to thy friend both just and kind; 
By soothing kindness I repaired at length 

A temper tranquil as thy own may gain. 

Journeying for joy^ as when, in forepast time, 
By Honour's star on Life's first opening main 
We plied the bold adventures of our prime. 

Strong-steering from the rocks of age-felt pain. 

Youth at the glittering helm, and Hope sublime. 



* Written many years zfgb, soon after the death of the best of fathers, 
and many accompanying aiBidions too severe for a mind which was 
obliged, by uncontrollable circumstances, and the exaggerations of native 
fancy and sensibility, to learn, what little wisdom it has learned, very 
slowly. 



A t 



A 

SONNET 

TO 

MITISSJ. 



Hymen, Mitissa, in thy home may see 

His wreath unmiogled with the thorns of life ; 

And would he boast an unexampled wife 

For meek desert, I bid him boast of thee. 
Thy Christian spirit cordial goodness warms, 

A virgin sweetness radiates 'round thy soul ; 

In that serenest climate never roll 

Loud passions unprovok'd, and sudden storms^ 
Thine is the fairest form of female worth. 

The gentlest grace of virtue, which the mind 

Of moralizing poet ever drew-— 

Drew from his fancy, seldom found on earth. 
But now on earth he may the model find, 

Prepare his tints again, and«paint from you. 



A 

REFLECTION. 



Occauoncd by the sight of Dr. Butt's inonumeut ia the Abbcy-Chii;^ 
. of Bath, in 1779. 



What dio*, dear brother, genms sent from Heaven, 
Thee at thy birth, an ample store, was given, 
Tho' by thy toil diat store improved apace. 

And caird on Fame to mark thy genVous race 

Chief I remember still (still lost to me) 
Thy sacred flame of friendly sympathy, 
Whilst sad Experience bids me hope no more 
To see repair'd the loss which I deplore, 
Which I— but let me claim the genVal tear. 
For all may weep a brother buried here. 



TRANSLATED EPITAPH, 



On the Grccfan heroes slain in the straits of Thermopyla 



Tell Sparta, passenger, that here we He, 
Who, at her bidding, dar'd obey, and die. 



UPON BEIKG ASKBD 

IVHY ADDISON HAD NO MONUMENT IN 
rVESTMINSTER-ABBE K 



Impromptu. 

Instruct me, Fame, why British Addison 
Lies here unnoticed by sepulchral stone ? 
Refled, says Famei and you the cause will find ; 
I grave his praise in every Briton's mind. 
Nor needs the local stone that worth declare. 
Which every heart must honour every where^ 



ON 

PHILIP'S FALL. 

Tnn»Uted from the Latin Epigrasn. 

When, wrestling at Olympus, Philip fell. 
Beholding in the sand his print, he said. 

Alive, to win the world, with pride I swell. 
But this, alas ! is all my land when dcai 



ON A 

CELEBRATED ORATION, 

FOUNDBD> IT 15 SAID, IN MISINFORMATION, 



Impromptu. 
Old Danrish^r hath oft averred 

The force divine of Eloquence, 
But none, I ween, believed his word. 

Till Slybrain prov'd it sterling sense : 

For sure his speech, in truth unfounded. 
His mere, mere eloquence was that. 

Which so the senate's self astounded. 
And made Pitt's heart go pit-a-pat 



SIMPLE SIMON. 



Saith Simon the simple to Joseph die seer, 

I'm come some advice from your worship to gain ; 

What a dolt art thou, Sim, quoth the sage, to come hoic> 
Yet hast brought me no vessel the thing to contain. 



AH 

EPITAPH 

OK 

JOHN SAUNDERS, 

rAlISK CLItX ^F ABBBtLXr, tH WOKCBSTXB* 



Learn, Christian, that John Saunders, buried here. 
Could never hold from want his aid or tear ; 
Oh ! pass not then, regardless, this plain stone. 
But learn his worth, and make diat worth thy own. 
His heart a healing fountain never dry — 
He cur*d distress, or soothM it with a sigh : 
From Sion's hill of Faith his virtue flow'd. 
And thence his mite (a mite his all) bestow'd. 



ON 

GENERAL WOLFE. 

vY oLFE in his death approv'd his public worth — 
His private she declar'd who gave him birth ; 
He's dead, she cry'd, the glory of his name — 
Then dy'd herself widi grief, and crownM his fame. 



AOAINSf THE 

PEEVISHNESS OF OLD AGE. 



Xho* the gay joys of vernal prime 
One vainly hopes in Life's last eve. 

Yet should the heavy hand of Time 
Be felt a load that makes one grieve i 

Cause there is none the scythed seer. 
When crowning man with hosiry hairs, 

Should bid them as the signs appear 
Of growing gloom, and carking cares* 

By grace divine dmpower'd to break 
The shell which holds th* immottal mind, 

Just on the point its flight to take — 
Iq Heav'n its j^oper home to find— « 

Time rather seenis, methinks, to say, 
" Atq all your tempers heavenly grown^ 

<< Ere I dissolve your cumbering clay, 
<* And joy to see my captives flovm ?'* 



fib 



TO 

GALLOSIMIUS. 



Against the affedation of originality. 



Flapping his sides, with crest and breast uprear'd» 

The cock on dunghil!, straining to be heard 

By Madge, und Hob, and all the homestead, crows. 

And on your ears a diwack of discord throws. 

Poor bird, *tis harmless, and at dawn of day 

Is useful, with his roaring roundelay. 

To frighten Morpheus from the ploughman's eyes, ' 

And duly force the labour'd loon to rise. 

But Gallosimius, when from pride you- strain 

To force some monstrous ditty from ydur brain, 

It makes one start, 'tis true, it makes one stare. 

Yet not because the pride-screw'd thing is fair. 

But he, who simply gives his genius way. 

Nor labours something never said to say, 

(The tortuous fountain of Vainglory's toil) 

If on his soul the Nine auspicious smile. 

And Virtue shape the movement of his mind. 

He pours a stream of song whose music mends mankind. 



TO 

A FRIEND. 

You complain,, my dear friend, that my jord and my lady, 
With your f(^eling8 to sympathize, are never ready — 
All the time that you know you would rather be dead. 
Than be like 'em in birdi to be like *em ill bred. 
Since it cannot be then diat you feel as they feel, 
Let your elegant spirit philosophy steel 
'Gainst the common contempt levell'd always at worth 
By the wretch who has nothing to bo^st off but birth. 



ON THE REITERATED CHARGE OP 

PERSECUTION JGJINST THE CHRISTTJNS. 



Still from dark nook shall bat-wing'd Scandal fly, 

Rise and renew, though oft smote down, her shriek. 
Harsh in our ears repeat her one shrill cry, 

Tho^ false, still urg'd, and mischievous, tho* weak ? 
You tell me only Christians persecytet, 

But, taught in Candour*s school, correfted say. 
The Christian never a£ts tlie murd'rous brute. 

Till from his shepherd's fold he runs astray ; 
Then grows he savage-fierce to rend and tear, 
But, spite of red-cross mark, no lamh of Christ is there. 



TO 

CHARLES, 

aBBBSBBSBSBaS 
AOAIKST 

CJPJtICIOUSNESS. 



A CAKE half mouldy you may eat 
In part ; but is that part a treaty 
When ev*ry moment you're afraid 
Th' unwholesome should the sound pervade ? 
So diou, poor Charles, art so unequal, 
Thou'rt all beginning without sequel ; 
To-day all cheerfulness, to-4norrow 
A moping prey to black-brow'd Sorrow ; 
Now fencies lyhirl thy dancing sprite, 
And now thou sitt'st a Stagyiite ; 
Now bounties promisM win my love. 
Which, unperformed, resentment moye. 
*Tis strange how soon thy courteous lies. 
As rain turns hail, to satires rise. 
I know thee now, poor Charles, tho* late. 
Nor either mind thy love or hate : 
Inconstant, thou to me art noughts- 
Can friendship of such stuff be wrought ? 
Though in the medley much is good, 
I scorn to eat half-mouldy food ; 
For who would live on cates like these. 
Whom purer fare, tho* plain, can please ? 



AK 

INSCRIPTION 



Qn a ttandard of a rainbow and dove, carried before a friendlf aocietj 
of different religioui pemaasions. 



Behold this emblmnatic dove. 
The type of innocence and love j 
Be}\pld the rainbow, pleas'd to see 
How diflTrent colours can agree. 
So be the various hues of mind 
In one harmonious whole combin'df 
Whilst dove-like innocence attends 
The band of brothers and of friends. 



TO 

POPE, 

OK HIS 

EPITAPH ON KNELLER. 

.You cheat my reason whilst you cliarm mine ear. 
For God is Nature, nor can die, or fear.* 



^ In allusion to the following two latt lines of the epitaph i 
•* Living, great Nature fcar*d he might outvie 
•• Her woil^s, and dying, fears herself may die," 



ON 

MR, CLAY'S PAPER-MANUFACTORY, 

IN 

BIRMINGHAM. 



Impromptu. . 
From many a little thing 
The many great that spring. 

My wonder oft excite, 
Yet ne'er from such small roots 
Saw I such wond'rous shoots 

As now salute my sights 

Rags, which the poor despise, 
The rich in wisdom prize ; 

And them (by Art's creation) 
Change to the splendid car, 
pit e'en a King to bear | 

In pomp before his nation ; 

Or, sliiiiing o'er his breast. 
They deck the regal vest, 

Spite of their lowly race : 
Hence own the pow'r of Art 
When Clay performs his part. 

Uniting use with grace. 



TO THE 

DEAN OF D***Y. 



When by my muse I wish defin'd 
A nobly constant friend, and kind. 
Though I am blest with every aid 
Of friends experienced, still afraid 
The purpos'd task to undertake— 
I feel my resolution shake, 

Till D y's dean fond Memory views. 

And cheerly prompts my trembling muse 

To reassume her arduous aim, 

And, shortly, him the friend to name, 

Who, spite of absence, spite of years. 

So firm the stock of friendship rears. 

That o^er you spreads its branchy shade 

When burning injuries invade, 

Or it a precious balm distils 

To soften or prevent your ills. 

Or makes your joys by sympathy 

As Ivy soaring up Jove's tree, 

Or lends your glory wreaths, whose bloom 

Sheds on your life tlie best perfume, 

Or, blent with tears of tenderest woes. 

Rich incense on your tomb bestows. 



An 
EPITAPH 

OK 

MRS. REBECCA EDGEi 

iOtllD IV TBI CATHIDKAL OF LICHFIttD. 



Pause here a moment^ for this stone beneath 
Rests good Rebecca, who, defying Death, 
With smiling P^ence his approach received. 
Died as she lived, nor erer idly grieved. 
Averse from all the needless woe and strife 
That' plant dieir brambles 'mid the walks of lifeV 
Firm in her faith, and innocently gay. 
As easy as she could she made her way. 
And gratefully enjoy'd whatever God sent, 
Till heavenly bliss succeeded to ccmtent* 



A 

DISTICH 



itSA 



Spoken extempore to the printer's devil, .who required one to fill up 
this page. 



The printer's devil hath but one to fight. 

Whilst all the world's at war with them who write* 



AK 

EPISTLE 

TO 



Written in 1778. 

■ \ L 



For ever, Matho, will you tlius complain, 
That of my tiny parts I'm far too vain ? 
Come winter-fires anew, and 'tis four years 
Since my poor poems tingled in your ears. 
Unask'dy t read not, nor despair'd to please ; 
My folly seen, I wound no more yoiir eise. 
Yet, ere you blame my vanity, be sure 
Take pains, and great ones too, your own to cure. 
The world at large, the mass of human kind. 
To worth, possess^ I much, were surely blind. 
Fair Virtue's pidlure seldom shews aright, 
But when display'd in Fortune's golden light ; 
Thus were I seen on Station's mount to rise, 
Far would my blaze extend in Fiatt'ry's eyes j 
My little rhet'ric would enchant each ear. 
The spleenful Fastuo would my sense revere^ 
Misella blame no more my lib'ral ah*, 
Nor at my spirit high-born Curio stare, 
c c 



194 AN EPI3TLE TO MATHO. 



No more my weal Mallgnus undermine, 
(Too proud to urge an impotent design) 
My manners prim Minutus would admire. 
And thou, cold Matho, my poetic fire. 
Whilst I your foUy should with scorn behold. 
Nor deem die picture better for the gold. 

Grant me, my God, from Wisdom^s brow sublime 
To mark with awe tlic rolling flood of Time, 
To watch the sacred minutes as diey rise. 
And freight die current which before me flies ; 
Let me no more my forepast.ills lament. 
Forgetting thee, sole source of all content. 
Ah ! what is Vice's scorn, what FoDy*s sneer^ 
When I refle£l how kind a judge is near, 
What all that man from man can e'er receive, 
Wlien I consider what a God can give ? 
Liet me then scorn these inauspicious days. 
Nor meanly beg the barren boon of praise. 
And whilst my pow'rs in thy dread cause appear. 
Nor envious man, nor adverse fortune fear ; 
Widi me let Matho*s self thy mercy share. 
Blush for his faults, and tremble at my prayer. 



TO 

GEORGE. 

No more, dear George, of troubles past. 
For them should Fancy still hold fast, 
To paiQt 'em forth in all her hues, 
You cannot fly them M^hen you choose. 
Oft 'mid the present sunshine, they. 
Overclouding, damp the brightest day, 
And sink your heart with woe for what 
(But for the Fancy's freak) is not. 
Why from Imagluatioxi fetch 
Dread * hues to heighten Mem'ry's sketch. 
Which, if neglected, soon shall fall, 
A sketch of chalk, from Mem'ry's wall ? 
They really now are nought to you— - 
Keep you the future well in view. 
And wisely store the present day 
With a£ls, whose image shall display 
On Mem'ry's tablet forms of grace 
Which heav'nly Hope forbids t' efface. 



• Voltaire says, with his chara<9cri8tic gaiety, " Tnisfortunes are good 
" for nothing, but to be forgotten :" one may add, as toon as the re« 
colledion of them has answered their end. 



CLARISSA. 



An epitt\e descriptive of the good pater-familias. 



Studious of simple truth, mjr muse would plan 
The noble portrait of the virtuous man. 
That man, Clarissa, whose well^natuPd mind 
Repays die meriis of thy lovelier kmd» 
Whose beauteous deed his fair conception proves^ 
Is all that Heav'n direds, and woman loves. 

WIdi patriarch prudence will the good man reiga 
In household viitue o'er his small domain ; 
The pleasing passion, which his gallant heart 
Would to thy sex (so Nature bids) impart,. 
He will by Reason's genVous oflSce tend. 
Own in his better half the dearest friend. 
Scorn the rude hints of manly pow' 
Dread the soft subjeA of that pow'] 
And make die lover's gloss by frcsh'i\ing < 
To keep that lustre fresh, one art will be 
Her faults he'll ste not, or but smile to see, 
Assur'd they flow not from a poison'd source. 
But fieet like vapours o'er the river's course. 
With cordial tenderness he sooths her woes. 
Bids all her weakness on his strength repose. 
Allures her love his sagcr sense to learn. 
And woos her Usten'd lessons in return ;j 



IJTICIKJ, 

w'r to give, 1 

ir'r to grieve, . > 

ih'ivng culture \^rt. } 



TO CLARISSA. }g»f 



For sweet instrudlions her sweet sex bestows. 

The graces teaching man but rudely knows. 

Nor yet in home-stead will he meanly bind 

Th* excursive vigour of his noble mind. 

But wider spread his virtues, and extend 

A portion of his heart to many a friend* 

Bid his great heart with patriot ardpurs glowi 

Death-daring proofs of fortitude bestow, 

And all die family of human race 

With one wide grasp of charity embrace : 

The crown of Honour 'round his brow shall *twine, 

And God's true image in his a£lions shine ; 

A candid pupil Truth shall find his soul, 

And Faith each erring impulse shall control, 

All her scornM influence, influence dear, impart. 

Teach, for she only can, the first desert, 

And own in impious times her best defence his heart* 

Should such a man exist, Clarissa, say— 
Would-st thou not here the soul-felt rev'rence pay. 
His worth deep-grave in thy applausive breast, 
And deem him perfe£t by the purest test ? 
Say then, Clarissa — but thy blissful eye, 
Thy heaving breast, and Rapture's genuine sigh. 
Thy hands claspM ardent, and uprais'd to Heaven — 
jBpeak all this worth to thee in Sylvio given. 
Yes, by the fountain of that bouqteous grace 
Which marks us favoured most of human race. 
By the dread searching eye of Truth divine, 
3uch is t/iy Sywio's worth, and I will call him mine : 
Mine I will call him, mine by Friendship's flame, 
Py friendship, theme seled): of hoary fame. 



198 TO CLARISSA. 



Nurs'd by the Muses in immortal lays 
From Time's first dawn to these degeii'rate days. 
Twelve years* of Heav'n fore-tasted have I known, 
Since first thy Sylvio deign'd my friendship own : 
White years of sacred joy, too swiftly past ; 
Oh ! the blest time when such shall ever last. 
Death be no more, and Friendship bloom again. 
Where Love eternal holds his blissful reign ! 



• Thij poem was written in 1779. 



TO 

MR. WEST, 

■'''''' ■ )M 

Written impromptu in a blank leaf of my Sermons, when I took the 
liberty of presentins them to that gentleman. • 

Your works beheld, O West, the judging few 

Pay you the praise to rarest merit due, 

But this best shines where Genius and where Skill 

Best Art*s consummate circle form', and fill. 

Tho' Nature strongly pointed you your aim. 

Bade you the pencil snatch, and fed the flame 

Whose light those images of Fancy shews. 

Which only Genius on a few bestows — 

The proud enthusiasm of your throbbing breast^ 

So much the love of purest Fame compressed, 

That when you started first for Glory's goal, 

You checkM the maddening sallies of the soul, 

And, the first meed presented to your eyes. 

Bade Judgment point the course, and won the prises 

Hence are your works a legacy to Time, 
Corredl: by learning, and by thought sublime. 
Where, Taste arranging, all the graces shine 
That blossom forth from Natui'c's warmth divine. 
The grave Historian, and the moral Muse, 
Your pencil proudly for their comment choose. 
And, in your colours when their subjedls glow^ 
Bless the bright aid which Arts on Arts bestow, 
Whilst Time receives from Glory her command, 
To guard your pidtur'd store with fost'ring hand. . 



AGAINST 

SCANDAL. 



Bless mc, 'tis strange that Swift should say* 

Disporting in his easy way, 

<' We shall not find our fortune sink, 

« By what men speak, or what men diink.** 

Tush for their thoughts — they may not hurt— ^ 

But dirty words will dash some dirt. 

When Susan twirls her mop» I fear 

To pass the tuckM-up hussy near. 

Sure, Swift, you must yourself have found 

That this opinion is not sound ; 

Or when you made the rash remark. 

Did you forget the bigot Sharpe,* 

Whose pious whisper to the Queen 

A little marr'd the rising dean ? 

For when, from persons prone to prate. 

Soft steals the lie of envious hate — 

The tale flies far ; from hand to hand 

The ball is bounded o'er tlie land, 

In town, in country special sport. 

And thence comes popping into court. 



• Swift'i epithet for the good Archbishop^ 



AGAINSt SCAKDAL* lOt 

As when old 9iaipe, with nnewy fist. 
Smote it at Anna's ear, nor miss'd 
Might I presume to speak my dioog^ 
Scandal*s a spark which, somewhere cang^ 
May blow up such a burst of woe 
As few would wish their bitteresc foe* 
Nor let us li^itly Uame die deed, 
" Tho* dience die finger may not Heed,*** 
Since friend from friend the lie may part. 
And give die blow that breaks the heart 



* Their ntaost malice caaoot make 
Your head* or tooth, orEnserach* 

SWIVT* 



»d 



AN 

EPITAPH 

ON 

THE VISCOUNTESS VALENflA. 



In her, whose relics rest beneath diis stone. 

The blended virtues of her parents shone ; 

Her fadier's probity and piercing mind. 

The Truth at once to rev'rence and to find< 

Andy for the benefit of times unborn. 

Prove by his pen, and by his life adorn — 

Whilst all her motlier*s* far-fam'd virtues dress'd 

Her lowly spirit in an angel's vest. 

Kind was her heart, and Faith, a cinfiure brighti 

Around her soul difFus'd a heavenly light. 

So that when Death slow-darken'd o'er her, she 

Caught brighter glympses of eternity. 



* Lucy Lady LyUelton, for the loss of whom, as Dr. Johnson expresiei 
himself, •• her lord solaced his grief by writing a long poem to her 
*• memory.** It is a poem, in my opinion, never to be read by "a good 
man and a Christian, without those emotions and moral impressions 
which this exquisite form of poetry, in its very best exhibition, is 
sJapted to excite; it is a most delicate address to the imagination, and 
it is a most forcible one to the passions ; it is replete with classical 



AK EPITAPH ON THE VISCOUNTESS TALENTIA* 2O3 

And taught Lifers vanity and vaiyii^ woe, 
Rejoic'd to leave diis daricen'd scene belov* 
Whilst her lov'd memoiy shall linger here. 
Ye poor, approach her tomb to shed die tear 
She living earned fironi you^ and yield a praise 
Above die sculptor's an and poet's lays. 



imagery; it ij simplf cbaste in iu didtos; ic U ea«f, b&t imm U^^yirrt^l , 
it 7s charaArristic of tliat sfrnpachciie aad htr-^v^i^rA w,»:A i»\>-» U 
essential to the true poet and txv* true cricu:* U it l» a U.r.z y-^*^* ^ 
am not disposed 10 shorten it, I catt conceive fh^ iKiM'vHf 6^ l/r/'» 
Lytteiton accompanied br tiie fcarp of a* a«{el ; \^A I rar.^'^ ^f t- ^ 
same complimenc to Dr. JoinuoD'i hj^ercriT>,zi otct^re «» *'# wH.^' f' • - 
as contemptnoDs as his cecsixres of M..:r,c/t Lf^,»dit, tnA f*fif% O .a«» 
This soddess-bom Ackilles in llt^rzz^T^, mltA % ^rt/l',in',f,i'A %f'^^ >» 
his movements, could soxe:l2«c» ;Tt'#*iC3'»«,f f, -^ „i,Kn.%K %9A tf. * 
of Pelens. 






A 

DREAM. 



Written impromptu in companf , in answer to a sceptic who asserted that 
Dr. Johnson, on account of his pride, was fit to be the Devii*s secretaiy. 



Why only secretary to die devil, 

Would'st thou in honour name die Chrisdan do£tor ? 
Mediinks it were more equitably civil. 

At once to name him scribei and pimp, and pro&or. 

For really I, who love good Johnson's merit. 
Once on a time this very thing did dream — 

So Fancy rules in sleep the human spirit, 
And whisks us to the worlds which only seem^ 

'Twas in mid August, and at burning noon, 

BeiHath die willows by my river laid, 
I dream'd, methought, that I was wafted soon 

On wide-wing*d griffon to the Stygian shade. 

There Lucifer with all his peers was sitdng, 

(Their chapter-house was Godiic, grave, yet airy) 

Then Satan told the reason of this meeting, 
Which was to choose him a new secretary. 

He found, quoth he, his business diick'ning so. 
That, faith, he now must think of some assistance, 

And, if he could not find a clerk beloW, 
He must procure one from whatever distance* 



A DREAM. 205 



Out flew two devils in a dev'lish hurry. 

To plan their scheme they did not take a minute — 

I wish I could as soon relate my story ; 
3ut have some patience, Pm a good way in it. 

The courier Imps had scarcely left the room, 

When to their king two famous wights they brought - 

Sam Johnson one, and t'other David Hume, 
Folks for the purposed office fittest thought. 

Lud ! how the Doflor and the Scotchman blowM, 
Whirl'd such a way so fast, and both so fat ! 

The Doftor not a jot of terror shew'd. 
But scowrd defiance, and unbidden sat. 

Not so the gentler sage of Scotia's land. 
He, Paris-bred, superior manners shews : 

The Devil towards him stretchM his ready hand. 
And with a jirk of kindness, bowing, rose. 

David's the man for me, his hellship cry'd, ^ 
For can I doubt between 'em which to choose ? 

That fogram, but Xo prove his Christian pride. 
Were it proposed, this honour would refuse. 

He hold my pen — depart, thou wretch, depart. 

Then David be the man, reply'd the Doctor, 
The cold keen tiling so fit by serpent-art. 

To be diy scribe, old snake, thy pimp, and proftor. 



MARS IN DISGUISE.* 

The Gods were o'er a ncdlar'd hovfl^ 
When Plutus from his sullen soul 
(As they were peeping through a cloud 
At Albion's isle) exclaimed aloud» 
The Britons are at madmen's tricks 
To war with Holland. No, by Styx^ 
Quoth Mars, I cannot think 'em so. 
And trust they'll make your Vanders know 
That, ere the fox the lion dare, 
Such vermin should his talons pare. 
Juno just then, with smacking lip, 
A bumper liad began to sip. 
When instanit down she tlirew the glass, 
And caird the god of war an ass. 
Minerva frown'd, and trod her toes ; 
Jote was asham'd, and blew his nose ; 
Love laugh'd, and gaily feign'd a fright. 
Whilst Venus smil'd on her true knight. 
And purs'd her purple lip, afraid 
The storm would burst upon her head. 



* Admiral Rodney beholding a cock strutting iUout the deck with 
great courage, whilst his &hip was eng;3ged in fight, cried out, •* see 
" that brave fellow, by Jove, he's an honour to hU country," This 
poematulum, sent to a public print at that time, is founded upon the 
above anecdote, which merits a far better record. It was humbly al- 
Mrapted in the manner of Parnell's lighter vein. 



MARS IN DISGUISE. itSJ 



Yes, blustering, diundering, blundering cur. 

That thou'rt an ass* I still arer — 

(Proceeds the goddess) and I vow 

Thy vaunting Britain still shall know 

That I will trounce her for her airs : 

She rule the sea ? not she — no, Mars, 

Flourish the fleur de lys, and gain 

The proudest honours of the main. 

Then Venus, daughter of the sea^ 

Replies, whilst Britain worships me. 

In Britain whilst my powers bestow 

The graces that from beauty flow, 

Her champions, whom my fair ones please. 

Shall guard her empire o'er the seas. 

And warlike Honour, fir'd by Love, 

Defy the potent wife of Jove. 

Jove's secret thoughts the goddess knew. 

And thence at ease revil'd his shrew : 

Then at her Mars she cast a look. 

Which was not lost, for thus he spoke: 

Again by Styx I swear, proud Juno, 

I'll shew you soon how little you know 3 

The cock the symbol is of me. 

And speaks a sprightly deity. 

An aftive pow'r, no sluggard beast^ 

And wiser than an ass at least. 

And so the fleur dc lys must be 

The proudest pendant on the sea ? 

But I defy your utmost power 

The redcross from its rank to lowen 



^ People rbi wrath talk xnidlr : how could Marj be boUi cur and au? 



208 MARS l!f DISGUItEi 

See where my valiant Rodney leadi 
His daring tars to TentVous deeds. 
There, from this empyreal height^ 
Will I diis instant wing my fli^t^ 
Assume my cock^s auspicious form» 
And with its clarion wake a storm 
Of British fury, diat the foe 
Shall feel at last that Tm below. 
Rodney my martial port shall view. 
And mark me to his fiery crew ; 
Yet little shall the veteran know 
How much to me their fire they owe ! 
E*en when my powV divine shaH dart 
Its noblest ardours through his heart, 
When Mars and Rodney are but one, 
He*ll think my courage his alone* 
Nor heed I where the glory lies. 
Enough that Britain has the prize. 
The muck-worm state a vital hurt. 
The fleur de lys a pow'r of dirt, 
And Spain (ah I pity she's my foe) 
The wit at length her weal to know* 

Thus the blunt god his puipose spoke 
(The gods still thinking him in joke], 
But he delay'd not to assume 
The British game«-cock's splendid plume* 
Pallas tumM pale, and Juno red. 
Trembling with anger, at his head 
(And venting many a heavenly curse) 
Stem Plutus whirl'd his pond'rous purse ; 
On louidores the noble bird 
Trampled with scorn, the miser spurr'd. 



MARS IK DISGUISE. 2O9 



And vowM the Dutch should pay with plums 
'Such insult : — ^picking then some crumhs 
Of choice ambrosia Cupid threw, 
He flapp*d his wings, and gaily crew ; 
He crew aloud, and crew again — 
Then, darting to th' Atlantic main, 
Flew fo the ship where Rodney's tar 
Counts for a cock the god of war. 
And quickly makes the Frenchman know 
Who with the Briton fights below. 



E e 



to 
MISS SEffJRD. 

Superior poetess, I smile 
That you should portion me the toil. 
Which the first powVs of mind would bend, 
To paint, what you could paint, the friend. 
Who is the friend you bid me shew, 
And partial say, I surely know, • 

) And only need describe my heart 
Tlie purposed pi£lure to impart. 
But sure your Genius soon must see 
*Tis not alone Love's energy — 
Mere sentiment can friendship form 
Where Wisdom fails aflfedUons warm ; 
Tho% where the latter are not found, 
The former*s fabiic wants its ground ; 
A mushroom's growth, it cannot last, 
Shook to the ground by Lucre's blast* 

But could I from internal light 
Bri^g Friendship's form to Rapture's sight 5 
Were this my pow'r, e'en then from home 
I for the glorious draught would roam. 
Rich in my friends both old and true. 
Thence would I bring the truth to viewi 
Since for this aim were self survey'd, 
Metliinks I should be much afraid. 



TO MISS SEWAK^D. 911 



Lest diat die foreground's mass, too ni^, 

Should pen too close my mental eye» 

Nor at that distance keep my sotil 

As to present die subjed wheU, 

Well dien, escap'd from self-survey. 

Would I my pencil's pow'r display. 

At least attempt my work assign'd, 

A world of matter meets my mind. 

The things beheld which copying draws. 

Thank Heav'n, for fiftion I've no cause. 

But may by sight and memory trace 

All Friendship's lines of strength and grace. 

In all her forms her beaudes view, 

And shew diem, were my drawing true, 

For I could shew them all in you. 

Sdll pow'rs like your's muist ne'er demand 

This effort from my erring hand ; 

To me the subje<£l known I grant, 

But, ah ! die painter's genius want. 

And diough it were my zealous end 

To pifture, at your call, the friend. 

Of friends I boast so rich a store, 

That when I would my y^ealdi explore^ 

All Friendship's beauty would porti-ay » 

In lines and tints which dare the day — 

With dark'ning tears of joy I gaze, 

Bless its kind warmth, but shrink beneath its blaze. 



TO THE MEMORY OF 

ARCHDEACON VYSE, 

iVKII0 IN THft CATHtDKAL Off LiCHriSLD. 



I^EAIL is the mcm'ry, Vyse, of thy desert» 
In living lines engravM upon my heart. 
Nor will I leave that rare desert unknown. 
But fix a friend's memorial on the stone 
Where thy cold relics lie in holy rest — 
There will I bid the man, whose moral breast 
3eeks a pure lesson from die silent dead. 
With pausing footstep near this marble tread. 
If he can greatly feel for human woe. 
With all the seraph fire of Friendship glow. 
With innocence unite convivial joy, 
Suffic'd with Virtue, scorn Ambition's toy. 
Blend useful Science with ingenuous Grace, 
Set stem-browM Truth on Candour's modest base. 
By Wit well-humour'd stormy Strife appease, 
And gild the clouds of Care with sportive Ease- 
Too gentle for the proud man's pompous part, 
Too firm for Vanity's debasing art. 
Can serve his God with cheerful piety. 
Contented live, and as contented die — 
If such a man, dear Vyse, survey this stone. 
He well may view thy virtues in his own. 
And say, when these I now ascribe to thee, 
" May feeling Friendship so remember me." 



ATI 

EPISTOLARY CONGRATULATION 



TO 

DR. HURD, LORD BISHOP OF fVORCESTER, 

ON HIS FIRST ARRIVAL AT H ARTLZBURT-C ASTLS. 



How rare his lot, my lord, whose one blest aim 
Fair Genius gives to Virtue and to Fame, 
Who 'scap'd the storms which evil times oppose, 
Vi£lorious from a rival host of foes. 
Who past the cares that shatter manhood's force, 
The perils placM in youth's impetuous course,^ 
The serpents hid in flowery beds of ease. 
The keen assaults of sorrow and disease. 
The pain severe which Glory's children know. 
When hopeless prospe<5ls rouse the pungent woe. 
Who, 'scap'd these ills, and, oh ! a diousand more, 
Kind Heav'n direfting, finds at length his shore, 
And, cheer'd by Glory, gains the long-sought land, 
Ere Age has smote him with his heaviest hand : 
Then, then 'tis his, with transport and amaze, 
To view the perils which augment his praise. 
And feel the sacred peace of Virtue's closing days. 
That peace is your's, whose eve of life is briglit 
With fair reflexions from your noon-day light ; 
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Nor sweeter the sweet close of summer-day. 
When birds renew their intermitted lay, 
Than the tnie joy, that in your vale of years 
So rich a harvest glad Remembrance bears* 

O then, blest Pkvlate, pause, and backward trace 
The beauteous tenor of your laurell'd race ; 
Friend of the Muses, let your thoughts renew 
The scenes they once presented to your view. 
When calmer life your lettered hours employ'd. 
Hours by the best improvement best enjoy'd ; 
For now, thank Heav*n, and *tis your Virtue's due. 
You may, and may you long, the like renew — 
Hours such as those which once allow'd your mind 
To plan, at ease, the welfare of mankind. 
Yourself to learn, to polish aU your powers. 
And frame the counsels ^tting Attic hours, 
Whence Arts ingenuous shall new Citipires raise. 
And pay you tribute with ingenuous praise. 
Whilst holiest truths, by you protefled, lend 
Us our best guide, and you life's happiest end. 
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ELEGY 

ON THE DEATH OT 

THE HON. MISS ELIZABETH FOLEY. 

Written immediately after her death, in 1776. 



And didst thou triumph, Death, when thy stern power 

ConipeiiM Eliza's spirit meek 
To leave her beauteous body ? no, dread fiend, 

Thine is no triumph, when thy dart 
Releases Virtue from this frail estate^ 

And sets the captive spirit free. 
Eliza has discharged her solemn debt — 

All that of her could die is dead ; 
And yet how little is that all ? she dies, 

And only dust with dust unites. 
The proud dominion of the far-spread sea. 

Earth on whose solid surface tower 
Imperial cities, where the gorgeous grace 

Of forests spreads, and mountains rise, 
Horrent with bulging rocks, and shades sublime ; 

These in their hour shall all dissolve. 
Melt as the sun-chas'd vapour of the mom, 

Fleet as a dream. The virtuous soul 
Alone shall never die. Yes, heav'nly maid, 

Thuu still slialt bloom, when hoary Time ^ 
Himself has ptrrlsh'd^ — when the mcnSI 

Himself Has closM \x\n dim 
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Yet Still wc grieve, and many a gift of woe 

Shall consecrate Eliza's name. 
Abruptly thus to break sweet Custom's chain, 

Thus of Eliza to be spoiPd — 
Jars harsh in love's domestic harmony ; 

And we must pause — to reassume, 
O Death, the bliss which thy dire discord broke< 

There is a tender sense in man 
Which swells a storming sea of Woe, to think 

That some dear friends 'bide here no more- 
Some^dear companions of our happiest days 

Leave us to " mourn tliey are no more." 
Yet Time is lenient, and with soft'ning hand 

Blends the harsh tints of new-bom woe 
In that more delicate hue of gentlest grief, 

The luxury of ingenuous mind. 
Ye mourners o'er Eliza's early tomb, 

Alas ! too early — could I boast 
The soothing charms of such delicious verse 

As Milton warbled in his grief 
When the rude sea o'erwhelm'd his Lycidas, 

Ye should have comfort in my lays, 
To see her honour'd thus whose honour now 

Than your's is dearer ; but I feel 
The praisod fundlions of the deathless Muse 

Await not on my pious will ; 
Nor Grief with Genius now holds sweet accord. 

Though her pure spirit has fled these wilds 
Of Pain, and Sin, and fleeting Vanity, 

And low in the dank tomb is laid 
What once was beauty, casket fit to hold 

That precious gem, her spotless soul — 
Yet, yet I see her, yet, enraptured, hear 

The sweet expressions of that soul. 
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For barbarous is the mind, and nide the sense. 

By charms like these not deep impressed. 
But who shall speak th' impression, colours find 

To paint thee to the coming times 
Such as thou wett, Eliza^ in diy noon 

Of health, and most attrafUve grace ? 
The snowy-tinfkurM skin, the roseate bloom, 

The bright and yet benignant eye. 
The graceful fonii and air, tinborrow'd dower, 

With tears Remembrance still records 
That these were once the lov'd Eliza's charms : 

But nobler beauty decks her now ; 
That she was virtuous now imports her most — 

Hence flourish fair her he^v*nly charms. 
Yes, angel pure^ too selfish are our tears. 

And yet, I fear me, they will flow 
As oft as thy lov'd memory shjiU return 

In the soft hours of pensive life. 
Yet Mem'ry, sopthing whilst she starts the tear. 

Shall cheer us with the blest review 
That God approv'd thee patient in thy woes. 

And all thy sufferings dos'd in death. 
O sister, daughter, friend— so well on earth 

These sacred charities fulfiU'd, 
Gave hope, that had thy early virtues spread 

To Life*s meridian, thou hadst shone 
As she, who grac'd the matron's honoured name. 

The glory of thy noble race. 
Thy mother once, thy bless'd associate now 

For ever in the realms of bliss. 
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LADY MILLAR. 
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Then she is dead— yc envious hear, 
And triumph over Virtue*s tear, 

Millar is now no more ; 
And yet her death might melt your mind 
To something gcnVous, something kind, 

Unfelt by you before. 

Oh ! when illustrious Virtue dies. 
What boots it then with tearful eyes 

Her honoured urn to greet ? 
Alive, she needs our utmost aid. 
But Friendship's self is oft afraid 

Her host of foes to meet. 

Heroes deserted fly the field ; 
Were Virtue aided, all must yield 

To her undaunted train ; 
But highest worth oft stands alone. 
Through Envy's shade obscurely shewn. 

And sent from Heav'n in vain. 
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The talents lent to bless mankind. 
Ask for their aid a fearless mind — 

And such was Millar's praise : 
Her arduous aim she well pursu'd. 
Mid all the batt'ries unsubdu'd 

Which Envy's strength could raise. 

In vain could Malice aim her dart 
Where ccmscious worth assur'd the heart 

With adamantine force j 
Nor Dulness with her sister Pride, 
Nor Envy sneaking at their side, 

ObstruAed Glory's course* 

The sons of Genius seen to bear 
In Millar's toils a splendid share- 
Above despite she rose ; 
The stars of Wit but thinly blaze. 
Yet circled by their brightest rays. 
She shin'd down all her foes. 

To renovate the poet's flame. 
To point him his illustrious aim. 

His holiest duty shew, 
To Virtue's cause his pow'rs to bendf 
And fix him for her fervent friend— 

(Too oft her fetal foe) 

Was her one purpose— thence her pain 
When Folly tortur'd Fancy's strain 

From Virtue's sacred source, 
And Wit minute with Spite combin'd 
To bear the modish spleen of mind 

On Scandal's sordid course— 
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When Fancy wasted Wisdom's theme 
On Folly's flimsy-featnr'd dream. 

By Dissipation bred. 
And Laughter, foe to decent Truths 
Dropping her stum in giddy youdi, 

Foam'd from the vacant head. 

Lamented ^yUar, we that knew 

The scene bright-opening to your viewn 

Revered the soul sublime, 
Which aim'd in these unmanly days 
The Bard's heroic powers to raise. 

And energize the time-* 

Conscious, when Lux'ry's pois'nous charm 
Peals on the world its subtlest harm, 

And breaks the strength of mind— 
^ It asks the Muse's fi«y force 
To check her pestilential course. 
And purify mankind. 

For this alone from Heav'n is broughf 
The poet's ample reach of thought. 

And thence deriv'd die fire 
Which, Virtue guiding, can impart 
Her ardours to the coldest heart. 

And a new life inspire. 

What tho"* this theme might well dispose 
My heart to pour its genuine woes 

In elegiac strains — 
I now desert the sweeter aim. 
Nor thus presume to guard the fame 

Which Seward's verse sustainJi- 
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Say, sister muse, ingenuous mind, 
To Fancy's fairest toils assign'd, 

Skiird in the pensive lay, 
WouM'st thou for wealth or pomp forego 
The sacred bliss we poets know, 

Whatever tax we pay. 

Whene'er die troublcrs of our age. 
Their pride, their meanness, envy, rage, 

Are like a vision fled — 
Still in their works true poets live, 
Time's sweetest teachers, and survive 

Till Time himself is dead, 

What tbo* thy graceful nature scorns 

The rough-wrought wreath of Satire's thorns, 

Befitting man's stern brow — 
Yet can thy Muse sublimely rise 
To pay Desert the costliest prize 

Which Genius can bestow. 

Hence shall thy Laura, dear to Fame, 
Receive from thee a deathless name — 

That future times may see 
The female worth tlaat form'd a plan, 
Too gen'rous for the spleen of man, 

And worthy fame from thee, 
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Ah ! mon ami, from Paris am I come. 

And but for you with pain re-visit home. 

Mon dieU) mon cher» how could you bear me once ? 

To me pert Chloris is become a dunce. 

The creature knows not half that now I know, 

Dubois le maitre, and Dubois le beau, 

The very thing at Paris all acknowledge. 

And yet le cher Dubois* was ne'er at College. 

And if the charming soul, with such desert. 

Divides a portion of Parisians heart, 

I grant with ease the better half your right. 

Which to refuse is vulgar, English quite. 

Ay, there's the diflTrcnce, you'll have all or non^ — 

Allons sans badiner, 'tis all your own. 

Papa consents, but now I heard him swear; 

To see me married was his only care. 

And is in such a haste— you know his way — 

He vows (dear me !) a week he will not stay, 

And swears (Lord bless him !) ere his scheme miscarry. 

He'd let the Devil himself his daughter marry. 

Well, he's so good, I think I must obey, 

So gcn'rous too and fearful of delay — 



* A small mistake in the lady, for the gentleman leaving the south of 
France, for certain prudential reasons, had been a hair-dresser at one 
•f our Universitiei for three years. 
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The only fortune which he a^ks is you. 
But doubles mine, and 'tis enough for two. 
Allons, mon cher amant, nor fear that I 
Shall smile, or frown to hear your soul-felt sigh. 
Time was Fd flutter, and Pd look away — 
And, when you press'd too closely, whisper, nay: 
Then the quick blush would damask all my cheek, 
To hear you on the fluttering subject speak ; 
I was a simple girl, and knew not tlien 
What love imported, and die vows of men. 
Paris, sweet Paris has enlarged my mind;* 
In Paris only. Love is never blind : 
Your sighs shall now be music in my ears, 
And my soft lips shall drink up all your tears; 
Your former suflerings claim a kind return — 
Then reap the haiTcst you have toilM to earn. 
Now la douce tendresse of die feeling heart 
£t toute la gaiete de cceur's my part. 
Old halls I now detest, and maiden aunts. 
Nor tremble, chicken-like, at gay gallants. 
Well then, that odious Oxford leave for me. 
For rU your tutor and your bursar be. 
With musty fellows can sweet Love abide, 
Their wit a pun at most, their learning pride, 
Treason dieir politics, their Christian zeal 
To break a sceptic on the bigot's wheel, 



• With the auxUIarr inftruaionf of EnglUh noveli and CaUdonlan 
ettayt. Mf ha«d, too heavf for portraylni thlf debonair inlif, would 
have been much heayUr, had I nol prevlouf If glancad my 9jt§ Qvtr 
the poenu of Ladf M. W« M« 





i«4 TAWSIA TO X2iTA3nrirri- 

ThesT temt h^<fwnhbisx^ 

A raw4x»*a kKk. m 

Ci^lnd 2S cfadr h>okf» fbar \ 

A^A gcsM thoe lis caaL'nn^ i 

Tr«?Ir ^l:::a inaser, la her aac::jvc vci^ 

li a ifitt liansc, me rol^zlic je praienc. 

Down with thoie old acacknucs aad new — 

The tccrs of Greece had biu a vap3ur*d ¥kir. 

And Christian ages, tili ±ls nooc c: iig^ 

But slrrgrly grop'd beneath the lag of m^n. 

From Tweed amd Seine what bright discoveries SaWf 

That wisely teach os we can notfasxig Jmow ; 

Of false and true combine one misty mass. 

Prove Reason vain, and Newton's self an ass. 

No modish fashions Oxford boasts her own, 

London's the university alone ; 

There life runs easy, ifaete dbe scholar knows. 

Not how the old wotid, bot the new one goes ; 

Tliere pliant masdms give ns pow'r to move. 

And teach the only science, that of love — 

Love, at whose beck the varying Fashions wait. 

And Wisdom lackeys at his chair of state. 

Her tribute brii^ of wit and soft addresses. 

Whilst Lux'ry laps him in her warm caresses* 

Here true professors charm ennui away, 

Hume the serene, and Gibbon toujours gaie. 

Leave then your logic, puns, and muddy port, 

Not ill exchanged for London's piquant sport — 

One evening spent with Bels esprits and beaux, 

Will teach you more than Lowth or Markliam knows.. 
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Ah ! bow delicious, as one sips the tea. 

To hear your witlings urge the devil's plea, 

Turn wrong to right, then mix 'em both together* 

Now teach adult'ry, now adjust your feather ! 

*Tis true our Oxford boasts of no such fellows 

As these fine bels esprits of which you tell us : 

If one pert puppy should be so polite, 

Post-haste we pack him — such our prudish fright ; 

Too unrefin'd his modish wit to brook. 

We dash him instant from the buttery book* 

We teach old maxims, neither less or more, 

Than Locke, or humble Hooker taught before. 

Those fograms, quizzes, treats, and bores, and gigs,* 

Were held in some account with ancient prigs, 

When starch'd-out Virtue mov'd with modest pacet 

And really thought in Atheism some disgrace* 

Your new love-leftures here are very kind, 

Since Love in academic shade walks blind : 

'Tis a black grove, where nought but yew-trees grow, 

Thick-branch'd above, and in a formal row. 



• Barbarous ternii of the day, adopted by the great vulgar, and bor- 
rowed, it seems, most spitefully bjr Britannicus, out of Mademoiselle's 
vocabulary. 
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Here, as I saunterM in this month of May, 

I met him rambling in his wonted way : 

Prithee, dear L#ove, I said, be not so shy, 

Vm not too old to bear you company, 

Virgil and Ovid I have read in part, 

But all Tibullus I can say by heart. 

Your bus'ness, sir, with me, replied die child — 

Quick was his speech, but yet I saw he smil*d : 

EncouragM by his smile, I 'gan i.npart 

The tender movements of my love-sick heart, 

Parisia painted with a partial zeal, 

WishM a resembling passion she might feel, 

And crav'd the god to give my sorrows ease. 

Or teach me more successful arts to please. 

Soon, Cupid cry*d. Til give thy breast repose. 

For now Parisia claims no more thy woes : 

She, tender maid, that blush'd to know thy flame. 

Yet inly conscious that she felt the same. 

Now trips, all artful, on the banks of Seine, 

A British maid no more in heart and mien ; 

A vain coquette, she plies her dang'rous part. 

And a gay beau possesses all her heart : 

And something more, he said, diat shall be guessM — ^ 

Suffice, the god departed, and my breast \ 

Is now, cAaste Par'sy, perfedlly at rest. j 

Well, all-accomplish*d nymph, and grown so wise. 
So very knowing, might a friend advise, 
I'd lose no time the marriage-knot to tie — 
But where's the man ?— myself, or dear Dubois ? 
Once, once, Parisia — but my soul disdains 
To think how fondly once she hugg'd your chains ; 
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Sweet gloves of Academe, I woo your shade, 

Couit ease and freedom, where no modish maid 

Shall dupe me with the specious name of wife. 

To blast me with deceit and home-bred strife ; 

No dubious offspring shall my peace molest, 

And strike Dishonour's dagger in my breast. 

Come walks of Health, come meals of Temperance bland, 

Come all the scenes of Learning's classic land, 

The calm reflexion of the moral soul. 

The social converse, and the neftar'd bowl. 

When harmless Laughter bids the evening smile. 

And Friendship crowns the day's illustrious toil. 

The parson's ready, man, papa's in haste — 
You know his way — yes. Ma'am, and know your taste, 
And something else besides — thence here I tarry, 
So that for me the devil you may marry — 
No, pen soft letters to the gay Dubois, 
Quick o'er the channel bid the charmer fly — 
Love lends bim wings, he's in a trice at Dover — 
I'm a dull thing, and hate a rival lover.* 



• Miss followed this advice, and Miss married the barber, and Miss 
was soon shaved by him of all her fortune— and Miss broke her fathers 
heart— and Miss was willingly sold by the shaver to her first keeper— 
and Miss is now a violent Democrate at Paris, and very probably has 
had the honour of a sitting in the Convention— and has reaped the 
fruits of her French education in a thorough sympathy with, and par- 
ticipation of, Parisian horrors. Britannicus has been many years ago 
married to a right worthy English wife, is blessed with ptomiiiin- 
children, educated in the good old style, and is an eAiimab!^, oU-, 
fashioned English clergyman. 
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VAIN POET. 

I CALLED on Cotta for aa evening^s chatt 
Cotta the rhapsodise, who pensive sat, 
With languid air, beside his winter fire : 
I miss'd his spirit, and the cause admire. 
Far off lay dos'd the volume of his muse, 
A batter'd Dryden, and the last Reviews ; 
Beside him open lay the Rambler's page. 
Where Vanity provokes die censor's rage. 
The meeken'd poet with a gracious air 
Receiv'd my visit, not so sunk in care 
But that bis frank heart into converse flow'df 
And all the softer joys of speech bestow'd. 
His kind discourse, far sweeter than his song. 
Was moral music from Afie^on's tongue. 
How was I blest — for still the varying stream 
Of converse warbled o*er some touching theme. 
The joys of private life, die blessings sent, 
Widiin our reach, by Heav'n, and sweet o^tent. 
How vain the turbulence of man's desire. 
His fruidess labour, and ambition's fire — 
That 'tis but needless state, superfluous gold 
Which man can give us, or which man widihold- 
That truest taste and nature, soon si^iplied. 
Relinquish endlessiwants to endless pride. 
So pass'd our evening, and I still had stay'd 
Hfid not dear Cotta touch'd his aching head ; 
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A second visit promisM, ere I went. 

Home to my cot I stole, and slept content. 

Ah ! changeful man, more changeful thah the wmd, 

What art can fix the mercury of thy mind ? 

Gay rose the sun, and I too rose as gay. 

For not a cloud upon my spirits lay. 

To Cotta, now so dear, my way I sped. 

Who, giant-like, had leapt, refreshM, from bed. 

With aching brow was languisMfcg no more. 

And seem'd too much what he was oft before. 

I marked a poem, brandished in his hand. 

And, shuddering at die spc£lre, made a stand ; 

But ere I blunder'd out some cause to go. 

He swore by Pindus he'd his poem shew. 

What could I do ?— half-feverM,^down I sat, 

I who by taste and judgment verses hate — 

A mere mechank genius, fond of truth. 

And drench'd in mathematics from my youth-— 

Matter of faft my point, with no pretence 

To flights of fools out-sallying common sense. 

The bard by pride to madness half sublim'd. 

His eye all fire, his nose with snuflF begrim'd — 

His fist strong cl^nch'd, as though he'd knock me down, 

And meant to bo^ me for the laurel crown — 

His face he twisted to ten thousand forms. 

Grew white, grew red, grew black, and pour*dl amain 
The raging cataracts, the thunder storms. 

And the thick fires that shew the lofty, lyric strain. 
Such hurly-burly bursts had never scar'd 
The seamstress stitching near the Grub-street bard, 
Who tiptoe pens his sonorific page, 
And hopes to hide his dulness in his rage. 
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Discordant were my looks to Cotta's wish. 
And much he madden'd at my frequent pish. 
Down dien he tiA«w his dithyrambic ode. 
And o*er the cracking floor, infuriate, strode.' 
Can beauty, cried die bard, attract the blind ? 
HopM I this ode would touch your dull-dead mind i 
Lord Taste has stampM it, Bishop Classic su/cre 
By Jove, tfaftt I had rifled Pindar's store, 
That Pindar, could he sfttik in English verse. 
And living now*-would — oh ! how great a curse 
Is hapless Genius fall'n on these dark days. 
When Envy will not, Dulness cannot praise ! 
Farewel, said I, nor shall I come again 
Till pain, fool's physic, cleanse anew your brain. 
For deadly duU am I when you are madly vain. 



i 
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